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6 INTRODUCTION 


results, however, are not only immensely 
laborious endeavor, but also amazing grit 
and pertinacity in the hunt for facts and 
in self-imposed insistence upon accuracy. 

Still more significant are two other cir- 
cumstances: This is a cooperative enter- 
prise, and it is the project of a class of 
graduate students. 

For many years I have maintained that 
graduates engaged in the study of re- 
ligious education can and should write 
for publication while they are students. 
Not only is this kind of contact with the 
field (over and above what is commonly 
meant by practice work) upbuilding for 
the student; it is also a normal relation of 
helpfulness, and it could do much to fill 
the gap that now exists between advanced 
studies and everyday standards and prac- 
tices. 

But, as a rule, even advanced graduate 


students shrink from such publicity. I 
attribute this shrinking partly to the laud- 
able humility of the learner, partly to lack 
of literary technic, but most of all to the 
habit, fostered throughout our system of 
education, of separating study from life. 
Through no fault of his own, the student 
is led to assume that, for the time being, 
he is to live apart from the toil of the 
churches, at least apart from some of the 
most obvious functions of professional 
learning. 

This cooperative survey is by far the 
largest single product of my oft-repeated 
urging of students to do field work 
through the medium of print. If I am 
proud to have suggested the project, and 
still prouder that it has been executed so 
valiantly, discriminating readers will per- 
ceive why. 

George A. Coe. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SCOPE OF THIS SURVEY 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The first effort to make an accurate 
survey of undergraduate instruction in 
religious education was carried on by 
' Prof. Walter S. Athearn in 1914 at the 
request of a commission of the Religious 
Education Association. The results of 
this study were published in RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTIoNn, October, 1915. Several de- 
nominations have made surveys of the 
courses in religious education in their 
colleges, the most recent being that made 
among the colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ.t A study of “Classroom Instruc- 
tion in Religion in Two Hundred and 
Fifty Colleges’ was carried on by the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
for the year 1923-1924.? This survey in- 
cluded all the colleges of the denomina- 
tions affiliated with the Council of Church 
Boards, but did not consider independent 
or state institutions. It covered courses 
in Bible, Ethics, History of Religions, 
Religious Education, and related subjects. 
A still more comprehensive study of 
“Undergraduate Courses in Religion” was 
made at about the same time by several 
National Fellows in Religion under the 
direction of the late Dr. Charles Foster 
Kent. One survey was conducted of 
courses in religion at tax-supported col- 
leges and universities during the aca- 
demic year 1922-1923,5 and another of 
similar courses in denominational and in- 
dependent colleges and universities dur- 
ing 1923-19244 Another interesting study 
from a different angle was made by Dr. 
Faye Klyver, also for the academic year 
1923-1924. In making a research into the 
“Supervision of Student-Teachers in Re- 


Reported in Religious Education, May, 1927, p. 


Christian Education, March, 1925, pp. 211-264. 
Bulletin IV, The National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education. 

4. Bulletin VI, The National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, 


1 
483. 

2 

3. 


ligious Education” she found it necessary 
to discover what academic work in reli- 
gious education was being provided by 
colleges. Her main purpose, however, was 
to study the opportunities for field work 
under supervision which are afforded by 
the colleges.° 


Score oF Turis SURVEY 


At first thought it may seem that suf- 
ficient data were already on hand for 
any study of the teaching of religious 
education in American colleges and uni- 
versities; but there were certain gaps in 
the available information which made it 
necessary to add another questionnaire to 
the swelling flood of survey circulars. 
The present study is more comprehensive 
and intensive in some respects than any 
of the earlier surveys. It includes all the 
institutions in the United States which 
by a liberal interpretation may be called 
colleges and universities, that is, all whose 
catalogues could be found in any of the 
available libraries.© It includes both 
standard ‘and non-standard colleges; 
Catholic colleges and universities; state 
universities and agricultural colleges; the 
majority of state normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges; junior colleges; and 
religious training schools which give a 
bachelor’s degree. In all, the catalogues 
of about 800 institutions were examined. 
Of this number, 270 reported courses in 
religious education according to the defi- 
nition used in this study. Two hundred 
and eleven, or eighty per cent, of these 
institutions returned the questionnaire. 


5. Klyver, Faye H., Ph. D., The Supervision of 
Student-Teachers in Religious Education, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Chap- 
ters II and III. Note: Just as this manuscript was 
going to press, there appeared a monograph by Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Boyer of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity entitled, “The Development of Religious Educa- 
tion in Higher Institutions with Special Reference to 
Schools of Religion at State Universities and Colleges.” 
Christian Education, Vol. XI, No. 1, October, 1927. 

6. For a detailed description of the questionnaire 
and the methods used in the survey, see Appendix B. 
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No survey of this type can claim perfect 
reliability. Errors of interpretation are 
involved on the part of the respondents ; 
the waste basket inevitably attracts a 
small proportion of the requests, and in- 
correct addresses eliminate others. But 
sufficient care has been taken in this study 
to warrant the assumption of a high de- 
gree of accuracy. The facts and figures 
which have been tabulated probably rep- 
resent more than ninety per cent of the 
instruction which is actually being offered 
in religious education in undergraduate 
schools. In view of the sending of two 
follow-up letters to those institutions 
which did not respond to the first request, 
it is fair to assume that no courses are 
being given at present in most of the 
twenty per cent of the colleges from 
which no reply was received. 

By narrowing the field of study to re- 
ligious education in its more technical 
sense, it was possible to secure certain 
details concerning the teaching of these 
courses which were not included in pre- 
vious studies. Information was gathered 
concerning methods of instruction, the 
names and training of professors, texts 
and reference books, the aims of the de- 
partment, the length of time courses have 
been established, and other matters which 
are essential for a complete picture of 
the present situation. 


USE OF THE TERM “RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION” 


Any one who has glanced through a 
number of college catalogues knows that 
the term “Religious Education” is used 
in widely different ways. The majority 
of college teachers and administrators 
include under’ this head all courses bear- 
ing on the study of religion. It includes 
the religious education of students, as 
well as the training of students to be re- 
ligious educators. For the purposes of 
this study, however, the scope of the term 
was definitely limited. The directions 
sent with the questionnaire stated: 


“By the term ‘Religious Education’ in this 
survey is meant the theory and practice of 
teaching religion. It does not include courses 
on the Bible, Psychology, Ethics, and other re- 
lated subjects unless these courses deal def- 
nitely with the teaching of religion.” 

This definition was puzzling to many 
correspondents who wanted to report all 
the courses in religion in their institu- 
tions. It was disregarded by some of 
them, making it necessary for those who 
tabulated the data to eliminate many fig- 
ures which had been included. Some 
persons evidently considered this limita- 
tion unfortunate and saw in it a desire 
to discount the importance of the Bible. 
One professor of Bible wrote as follows: 

“It seems to me one must have a peculiar 
idea of Religious Education which excludes all 
Bible courses and if this is to be published 
anywhere as an indication of the work 
College does in the field of Religious Educa- 


tion, I trust you may leave us out of consider- 
ation. If it has reached the stage that an 


' American college is supposed to teach ‘Re- 


ligious Education’ and neglect the text book 
of the Christian religion, we are outside the 
classification.” 

Another professor’s reply indicates that 
he regarded the exclusion of the Bible 
as a subtle piece of modernist propa-— 
ganda: 

“Ours is a Church College, with no Univer- 
sity aspirations. Of course, we make the study 
of the Bible the vehicle for a great deal of 
ethical and religious instruction. The attitude 
of the teachers is intensely conservative. No 
Modernistic instruction or propaganda would 
be tolerated by the controlling presbyteries.” 

It need scarcely be stated that the sur- 
vey group had no thought of slighting 
the Bible in the teaching of religion or 
of introducing liberalism in disguise. The 
limitation of “Religious Education” to the 
rather technical use of the term was part- 
ly a counsel of convenience. An intensive 
study of all courses in religion in under- 
graduate institutions would have been a. 
task far beyond the available time and re- 
sources. The concentration of this study 
upon “the theory and practice of teaching 
religion” was due to a special interest in 
this field. To make a special investigation 
of all words beginning with the letter G 
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does not mean that one disparages the 
remainder of the alphabet. 

The use of “Religious Education” in 
this restricted sense is not without prec- 
edent. Substantially the same definition 
of the term was adopted by Professor 
Athearn in his survey in 1914. In com- 
menting on the situation at that time, 
Professor L. A. Weigle said: 

“I shall use the term as Professor Athearn 
does, to cover only courses that seek to train 
students to teach religion to others—courses, 
in other words, that in the religious field par- 
allel those in the history and practice of teach- 
ing now offered by departments of education 
in most colleges.’”* 

All courses that a student takes in col- 
lege are supposed to contribute to his edu- 
cation, but a certain group of studies 
which are designed to prepare one to 
- teach or to give one some understanding 
of the place of education in modern life 
are labeled “Education.” It would be 
more accurate and less confusing to make 
a similar restriction of the term “Religious 
Education” in describing college courses. 
This would not imply any discounting of 
the value of many studies in the curricu- 
lum for the development of the religious 
life and thought of students. 

It is true, however, that this definition 
excludes some courses which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the teaching of re- 
ligion. The teaching values of the Bible 
are frequently touched upon in courses 
on biblical literature. One professor 
added this comment: 

“In the courses, History and Literature of 
the Old Testament, History and Literature of 
the New Testament, and Religious Foundations 
the problem of teaching younger minds is con- 
stantly brought up for discussion.” 

Some of the most effective work in 
giving an insight into the teaching of re- 
ligion may come in courses which are not 
officially classified as “Religious Educa- 


7%. Religious Education, August, 1915, p. 347. 


tion.” This difficulty is inherent, how- 
ever, in any setting of standards; a defi- 
nition, however necessary it may be for 
practical purposes, has inevitable limita- 
tions. 

Courses in the Psychology of Religion 
offer a special problem. Here the con- 
tent varies from a broad treatment of all 
phases of the religious consciousness, with 
no definite bearing upon religious educa- 
tion, to a study of the development of 
the religious experience of children and 
adolescents, which is of the very essence 
of preparation for teaching religion. The 
general rule has been followed of includ- 
ing these courses only when the cata- 
logue statement indicated that they related 
directly to religious education. One pro- 
fessor wrote concerning his course in 
Psychology of Religion: 

“There is constant reference to the educa- 
tional implications in the course although it is 
not, of course, strictly an educational subject.” 

Under these circumstances, when so 
much depends upon the individual teach- 
er, the data concerning courses in the 
psychology of religion in this survey 
cannot be regarded as highly reliable. 


PROBLEMS COVERED BY SURVEY 


The results of the survey will be 
grouped in such a way as to attempt an 
answer to the following questions: (1) 
How extensive is undergraduate instruc- 
tion in religious education in the United 
States? (2) How are courses in religious 
education related to other courses in the 
curriculum? (3) To what extent does 
this instruction represent professional 
training? (4) What kind of instruction 
is being given in religious education? (5) 
To what extent are the teachers of these 
courses specially trained in religious edu- 
cation? (6) What books are being used 
as texts and references? To what extent 
are these books adequate? 


CHAPTER II 


THE INSTITUTIONS THAT GIVE UNDER- 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN RELIGI- 
OUS EDUCATION 


EXPLANATION OF TABULATION courses, and the total enrollment of stu- 
dents in courses in religious education. 
Where the academic year is divided into 
three terms or four quarters, the credits 
were translated into terms of semester 
hours. The “Students” column includes 
duplicates and represents student elec- 
tions rather than the number of different 
students enrolled in courses in religious 


Table I summarizes the most significant 
facts concerning the quantity of instruc- 
tion in religious education. The 172 in- 
stitutions in which courses in religious 
education were being taught in 1925-1926 
are listed alphabetically according to 
states. The third column indicates the 


body by which the institution 1S COHLTOMEC Ea ins dagen 

or with which it is affiliated. Other col- 

umns show how many courses are given GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

in each institution, how many semester Thirty-six states (including the District 


hours of credit are given for these of Columbia) have one or more colleges 


1. In a number of cases, where the replies were which include courses in religious educa- 
delayed, the figures were given for 1926-1927 instead 


eater Saye tion in their curricula. This indicates that 
TABLE I 
AMOUNT OF UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTON IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
1925-1926 

Institution State Affiliation Courses Hours Students 
AlabaimiatG@olegesiany, 5a Alabama sie ees Staten incur anime 7 2 14 
Alabamavr oly! einst.. 2.7 aie. le Alabama ie vga Statevee tenth one 2 6 23 
Birmingham-Southern ........ Alabama ayer cian Mak mouth tenriae 5 14 94 
Howard olese it oe ae Alabama th eeuecin Baptistioouuucy fae 7 20 140 
Huadsoneeoueste: Wile oe eS Alabama: \ sce esos Baptists so. eee 1 2 31 
PAyNe UNIV COL) ees sc oe eet Mabania tent te: AsTican Mirena 2 3 13 
Ty BOTA Danae amy we cae A laipatrianesy e. eaete Staley. cur pte ae wee 2 4 BY 
Woman’s College of Ala....... Alabamacaueg.% 3% Me Rete SOUL natn a 4 8 48 
Hendrix: Golleret nies Oey 2 Arkansas ica a ag « MoH eSouthineers soe: 1 3 20 
WOUAOT the) Paciher. 6.0). .s Caliorniayusiewess Meth. ERISA hie. ae 6 18 27 
Pomona wollege oaies ta. yy esac Calitorniageaa i: Congregational ...... D 4 22 
Pee Ot POO Caen) ee Soh oie Calitorniats sel me Metitdepis taneous 9 23 124 
Wiittier? College oo gi.ci. <.s es California jee ve tos eMriends thon eae ok 6 18 66 
Plarifordn Choo OL ects. cae Connecticut ...... Congregational ...... 10 20 152 
American University ......... Dist. of Columbia. Meth. Epis. ......... 3 6 22 
Howard University (Col.)....Dist. of Columbia. Federal ........... 4 10 46 
VeeMigeGuen Gollege, fy old. Dist. of Columbia. Independent ......... 2 4 24 
Southern College ............. Mloridavr armas. MAES Sot li tee. a ty 5 18 88 
AdtlantawUnivie (Col) vic... oe: Georgia «ean ee Aime eee co ete | 9 15 
Lagrange College ....-....... Georgia i.e IVE RC ao aiat baie ae et be 3 4 44 
Piedmont College ............ Georgia / ae Congregational ...... 9 6 32 
Reinhardt College bed amc Georgia: Ace ae M. E., South..... sph ae iy 6 72 
Wesleyan College ............ (seoreia i eae Mae eer Souths ot ae Wg 21 112 
Augustana College ........... Wlinoisss ia Lutheran, (Mo. Syn.). 2 10 121 
Carthage: (colleges ali, | Ihinois de saeen United Luth. At aad 1 3 24 
Contormiatel anit.) soaka oss Hhnoisia 5 eee Lutheran, °Mo. 2... <3... 2 10 121 
Elmhurst College ............ Hlinois eS aan Ey. Synod ONC Ae! C8 6 9 
Eureka College .............. Tinos as on Discinlesvts sen cee q 29 102 
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Institution State Affiliation Courses 
Ree CONOR E | pics obi cs es WEPOIS? oats soe Cong. & Presby...... 2 
Illinois Wesleyan ..........+. DIIOUS se erate: oh Metheripis.): sa one 3 
Illinois Woman’s Coll......... PPOs ah cme teh NEEL ECOIS, u's nae 1 
James Millikin Univ.......... TEEOTS hoa sats 6 a's Presbyterian, 0.) 4: s2en 2 
Mambard Colere: 2...) vs 8. PIRMOIS | aie eek Uriiversalishy oie suie te 1 
Monmouth College ........... TREIO1S ea tiie as na Presby.) / educa 4 
Ee IIOLTISs GOLEZE. wc a sc he's « TREIOISH Fae toners’ as Bretnren yay .\: (omar t 
North-Central College ........ Tiliois) (ease ese Fvanvelical Gh): 4 
Northwestern Univ. .......... Titiois) Gua berks) Meth episs | dane. 20 
erirtiert  Gollege .. sr.) a. Ue Lis1101S) Ji ne Secure Baptisti@Ne, ise... 1 
PTET UINIVELSITY. % hse adic sles Tadianaie. ies sass Discmplese tee euro). 4 
Parham College. oe. 0.3 «3° Tndtatiame: sia seins 3's Prien dsanies fe memes ales 1 
indiana, Gentral, Coll. oes. 72% DTCtanaMnecisielwierste =» United Breth, cease oe 2 
Manchester College ....)...... Lnctatiayedateacces sie DTCUNY ON 2 yor euasidemes 7 
PAVIOVEAINIVELSILY)s.. «5:0 5000.04 Tndiatiaun isa. <c-ts 5: Meth piss ue fonts awe. 1 
Vueanash Colleges ccs. rag so ces = Trndiariare aa 5<)s4 iss Presbyterian icah'ss:s 00's 2 
MOOR OUCC RNa. ois Fae alah bis ahs LOWS ae als Presbyterian tic s.)sa+'6 1 
PPAR CU LINIVELSILY | ouc se cca 2.8 Lowa War titesteitn ss. Disainles imei vie ee «> 10 
Morningside College ......... LOWa! fected citod a <, Methia Ripis.). We vseres 3 
SE UGS Se Towaiiiseeasmaicnn.- : Hriends hoa e wee 8 
HID SOMC Ole ge anton das 40» Towa. vue aioe © © Meth Dist). naayu. aan 2 
MeapOr GOMER TS. ea. cs a wie Towa’ °..emeeany « s Meth VE pisaue cis acu. 6 
Seppe lowavUniv: : 2 uss y 6 1OWal. 5 db malenedes os Congy: Srliniscenu. ie 2 
Pa Rer MU NIVETSILY: biicetss Liclie e's Keansasry) dm sajeuras (sis Meth sR piss puratine ec. 2 
Friends University ........... Kansas.) Suc cree cts Picnics omer erser ata 1 
Rransasietate Ag. Collis. 2.0... Kansas” fico tune Stale pan Neiricies te 2 
McPherson College ........... Kansas) jasunpowos DVetngcen arse elie we we 4 
Cifta War UNIVETsity, ..u0c0 eee « Kansas i cae piped Baptistiy NG. s vhs dae oy 4 
Southwestern College ........ Kansass 3. <aimeate Mie nuns ie sayin wine, 2 
Pern OEGOUeCE ies siete FRANISAS iia cletette te United Presby. ...... 2 
MEIN MOLMVMICHItas’. 5 cass sacle ees Kansase weve es Mitmicipa lc deste an 2 
MPOIVENGOECO hai i Sti feele ed sae Kentucky cwseae ey Presby. (US&USA). 1 
mtansyivania: College ........ Kentucky) iceinte a IDISCIDIES Rte is ost a as 9 
Menenary College... .jcpis c's 50.0 Douistana aaa ats . Mege oouth vl Ue 7 
WANE OUE CE oh oi siete sake Wen e's Mamet aoe ants are Batiste No. tsa ake. 1 
BOStORe WI MIVELSIty © .).5 secs cs ene Massachusetts: .:.. Meth. Epis. .......... 39 
Internat. Y. M. C.. A. Coll....Massachusetts ....Independent...)...0. 5. 2 
IL MME OED EIS. Sc weg cieih es sia's Massachusetts ....Independent ......... 1 
ATU CLOU CI Circe cis > ye ates oe 3 9's Massachttsetts. -..'.. Universalist..).4..2050. 2 
PUIVIANIMCOMEPE |= ain ois cases sic Michioan gates. Meth. Protestant 2 
PV IESE COLIC Ens oo cles atone 6lss MTC aT ca. METRE IS der acai 1 
PMI GITEGOMCIC es c.. Gaile ss s\a'e's Michigasits iii. ess: Presbyterians cue ak 1 
Pilisdales College i. i. 3. ies oe Michigan) vince ws Baptiste NOM hes tes 4 
ReCOLC IA PCOUETE NL) ois cece b's Minnesota ....... Luth., Norwegian .... 1 
Piaerline, Universitv ss: .). 5... Minnesota 2)... si Meth Episy oaths. vue. 3 
Macalester College ..........- Minnesota icrnese: Prespyterians) den ceiaeels 2 
SRC IA Te COMCTO fe aicce ces pins) e/a Minnesota ....... Luth., Norwegian .... 2 
arcte bee iti, Otel I Ure aie ira re eae Mississippi, tyes cs VSS EG eo Outen teas is: 
Mississippi College ........... MISSISSIPPI va ne see Baptist Sova ot 
State T. C. (Hattiesburg).... Mississippi... .'.. SEALE) eis cere onan 1 
Whitworth College ........... Mississippi i’. v.04 Mille et Souths ais ceo 2 
PPM PaI COCKE Lee asa sce en's Massoutr) hc asiie 5 MWB South cas. sete. 2 
Culver-Stockton Coll. ........ MISSOUTI ge nee Disciples IR LEDs chiara a a] 
PRREV es COMCQE aio cs «ciaicioe suis st Missourtsic nt. anes Congregational ....... 1 
Pera OLERON 2c Jc th. oyster ee MiSSO0ri, i chien eas Preshyteriatia). stones 5 
Stephens College (Jr.)........ Missourians. aay aire’ Baptist wunaeu igs snes 1 
A COMED Eso) c e's he asa Missouri Yanes aa United Presbyan sas 3 
Miner OP MiISSOMri. i... woes sce ks MiSsOutriwie. es Stateue syn une nen 3 
Westminster College .......... Missouri) yl seat Presby lua ues vitals 1 
William Jewell College........ Missoviniie sania). Baptisti Noster. eos 1 
Intermountain Union ......... Montana’ oo) an MiB &.Presby ss.) 2 
DAMME D COMERS a2 hcidin csc ed's Nebraska wile. DRSCIplES Ahi ni ans .cly’t Bie 
Pate COUe Os ello ds cas eres Nebraskan seus: Congregational ....... 2 
MATCIATIC S COMCRZE ii. ais aon v's 08's Nebraskaici. tea. United Lutheran ..... il 
Nebraska Wesleyan .......... Nebraska iis co). Meth  \Epis iijieisie un. 6 
Alireduliniversityjosc..cmes cs Mew S Orkid vec Seventh Day Bapt.... 2 
Auburn School of R. E...... New. Yorkin .eoe! Presbyterian co aah Keel A 49 
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Ly THE INSTITUTIONS 
Institution State Affiliation Courses 

ElmiraqGollere tain sais) hose Newyork) 3.04 ve. Presbyterian .....--.. 1 
Rrenked WCtoueme ita und a<) sates Neve Ork, Aco wos v Baptist, No. ......... 1 
APantich Cami Stina. «e+ divas Nore Oarolitia...: DISCiples,: 4). «+ esisaeane 4 
Duke | Untversityvinngie i's  pelee North Carolina.... E,, South. .lscsieae 4 
Blan Colle meen ye ate cceaeue NEE Carolinas ic c\CuIriStiaia i)... sieine wwiis 10 
Greensboro College .......... North Carolina....M. E., South......... 2 
Meredith College ............ North Carolina....Baptist, So. .........- 1 
Oieens (College ae aka hi can North Carolina....Presby., U. S......... 2 
Wake Forest College.......... North Canna ja baptist, N90. ‘yin wae 1 
Jamestown College .......... North Dakota.....Presbyterian ......... 2 
Wesley), College: (yi 20s iene r 4 North Dakota.....Meth. Epis. ......... 1 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll. ........ CHI Oo: winietera scenes Methsi.pisn,aoies 6 
Capital (Universitas ied sedis eas COLOR cs wien aerecmate:s Cath eS VERO ei tn ie 
Cedarville Gollege ny. ci hiieigars CohIG Us ees Reformed Presby. ... 1 
Defiance (College Wye Ces CIO) as Rios = Christian | fey. de. 5 
Denison University ...........- CHONG aualanemanas + Baptist, Nov); 25-1)... 9 
Muskingum College .......... CHG ae tae United Presby. ...... 1 
Ohio Northern Univ.........: COHIG Waker ne! « Meth. Episns (than: 6 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ.......... ONG ered ek Cee Meth. Epis. ........-. 8 
Otterbein College ............ QhiG aes ee United Brethren Ries 5 
Western Goll for Women... Ohio Vokes week ae pee Presbyterian PES ORY ay 1 
Wilmington: College .......... COIS Ce Ua ae Friends.) nce 2 
Wittenberg College ........... OHIO. Ue te eae» United Lutheran Geant 13 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ....... Oklahoma .....-- Baptist, (50. J..06 + us 4 
Oklahoma (uty ‘Univ yt, 3 Oklahoma ......- Meth.’ Esismaet face: 2 
Phillios) Oniversity iu. owe es Oklahoma .....-- Disciples: myn anes 8 
WOW COL (oKaNOMas eee ce aa Oklahoma .....-- State yo te oe: 1 
Pougene is brble) Univ ih ts, Oregon ....-..--+> Disciples) Hi ene, 2 
Lanheld’ College, a tt wis any Oregon visecsevers Baptist (Now stews 5 
Willamette ncinive aii tas. Oregon hones Meth ipise itn waits 6 
Bucknell University .......... Pennsylvania ...:-Baptist, No. ......... 3 
CéedariiCrest) College Wawa ye), Pennsylvania .....Reformed in U. S.... 10 
Dickinson }Cotlere sce ue tists, Pennsylvania ...--Meth. Epis. .......... 2 
Franklin & Marshall Coll..... Pennsylvania ...--Reformed in U. S.... 2 
Grove City College........... Pennsylvania ...--Presbyterian ......... 4 
Penna. Coll. for Women...... Pennsylvania ...--Independent ......... 1 
Seton Eh Collere si. vines e's Pennsylvania ...--Roman Catholic ...... 2 
Diet (Colleen wile ovaneudit A Pennsylvania ...--United Lutheran ..... 1 
Demolen UW niversity cai: iii Pennsylvania ....-Independent ......... 3 
Univ. of Pittsburgh.) 8 se Pennsylvania ....-Independent & State.. 6 
WialsoniCollere eb ici! ae as Pennsylvania .....Presbyterian ......... 4 
Benedict College (Col.)....... South’ Carolina... TB Reptint anti. Weta: ehh eh 
Columbia College .../........ South /Carolinaly Mi Southidwe cad: 5 
Burman University $00. .'.'. 8. South Carolina.... Baptist, So. ........'. 3 
Lander acollege) eacie io), siete! dats South Carolina 3) Mu youth aes. aa 5 
Limestone *College ........... South! Carola: ’.') Baptist) (Sovvineus ss ae 1 
Summerland College (Jr.)....South Carolina....United Lutheran ..... 1 
Unive ofio,, Carolina in. .go. South Carolina.... Cater re tete Mette 1 
Wofford ‘College ./.0.0...00 00.4: South |; Carolina is M vie esonth vee see 2 
Dakota Wesleyan ............ South Dakota..... Meth! MEDS) tale cia a aie 4 
FAUT OU MOMER Ee is i kiya 4d South Dakota .,..Presbyterian ......... 2 
MBARTON COOTER E! Airs yates ohetors he South Dakota..... Congregational 734. 1 
isle University CGol)). ) oo /.4 Tennessee ........ Am. Miss. Ass....... 4 
Geom eabody (Po Collie di. ic hennessee mya). ee) Independent ......... 10 
Hiwassee College (Jr.)....... Tennesseenysediou, Moree South ea Ae 2 
BamobuthCollewe) oy loinc Tennessee... ...). .s Mia Soithi veut esta 4 
Martini College (]r.) occ os: Tennessee ........ Mire South... 1 
Maryville College ............ Tennessee ........ Presbyterian ......... 8 
SCATHEUA OER Ey Bites LL Tennessee (yf unce's Mike South oe. viivaae ah 
Univ) jot) Chattanooga.2) 0)... Tennessee... Meth /Episie tae sh v 6 
Simmons University .......... Vexas WO one Baptist) Solweseein: ah: v4 
Texas: Christian) Untv ).) 30... Texasi in age eee Disciples shit... 6 
Texas Woman’s College....... DOXaS sl OEE Mi Bel'Southi cay ih ot 4 
Wesley College (Jr.)......... "Texas UM pion i 2 MEMES One ay ts it 
Averett College (Jr.)......... Virginiahe oe Baptist 0. moan o.'.: 1 
Bridgewater College .......... WV tpsrinsa eC aie iy Brethren ............ 5 
Emory and Henry College....Virginia ......... MLE Southoooe tae " 
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Institution State Affiliation Courses Hours Students 

PG ma  COMCRE hyo. ds sos 45 + vi Viveriniidvioe haat’ s\ ce Independent ......... 1 2 3 
Lynchburg College ........... OV aR iay cinta ail ye SRSCIDIOS Tho. via ct a yO 1 4 6 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s.... Virginia ......... MO Souths 7.70 ve 1 2 12 
Coll. of Puget Sound......... Washington ...... Methoniinis: (iG cage 4 10 18 
PRAT OOUCSE bcs cesses dae Wiest Viroinian i hiscinles i... sss. kc ee, 6 20 52 
Morris Harvey College........ West Virginia: ... MY KiSouth. 020) 00. 5 11 42 
Marron College (Bos .s ine anaes Wisconsin ....... Presbyterian ......... 2 4 19 
Lawrence College’ ............ Wisconsins'o 0.) 2.) Merny piss one alte os 2 4 18 
co VU ie Sa aan Ue Wisconsin’. 64... Seventh Day Bapt.... 2 6 7 
Northland College ........... Wisconsin a. Congregational ...... 1 3 3 
Total number of institutions—172. 657 1,811 10,389 


*Data incomplete. 
tIncludes only the branch at the State University; data for the Agricultural College branch not available. 


the movement toward offering instruction Northt Daleotani Wve U ga Nae rey aa Guay 2 
in the teaching of religion is fairly wide- aah ras MAC ANTOA AVIS) tA abt 
spread. A glance at Table II, however, — 
will show where the movement has gained 37 
South Eastern 
greatest favor. The Central and South Virginia , 
Eastern states take the lead, with the NTH MESEOTIRa RAG UMAOE Va an aR 
Middle Western states close rivals. SOE Cara lia un Un iil CRIN AKU ie At 5 
erates eee ar hay eerie bes hy tl eR DE "DEVITIESSCE aria lata cok ane Gama tcelehee le inate alr 8 
Puls eres hen he epi gteruier co Lan ee ta lara eeaatn 8 
TABLE II ECT RN be LAN ie c ion UAL OL CHANEL ER tasel aD 5 
. Pre ae ys he ae hina leas dee Gh ais stp moet ne te 1 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF dl 
COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES IN 43 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SOT CMY 
New England WESSisSttd ss sate e clic we iue sme naa Se epee 4 
Mau Ie Tie PAAR a ies we. efoy ith: oS wl alles 'y Soaliple vlle 1 Ae Teatisasi\.'s se Binah wie sve Roh yid aimee rea Daehaeoe 1 
PRS MMA DSH LE fi vin. ah aT OER Want.) Ls. 40 NAP ate L Le ha Ren TORO Ue OTe oc LO EAN 1 
VEL Tea el Gaye SAL Reet Pare BG ae Re aN) WARN 0 OH eT a WOMAN o(lians apie te au igulelelaka IMIR eae 4 
PRESAOUISe TIS SET Oe TE Ce CL te eed 4 Wet UA CBR rd UA GAR aMN ATE REMEDY SEM BS EY | 4 
WO MTOTICNT Yeeeah Eadie Mee al aa) 
ECO SLANG Whe \e thy ilar ih yesh eatannlt ins tallies 0 ; 14 
— Far Western 
6 M ‘ 
Middle Atlantic OTL E12 ee NR Me NS ob A Ha reat ig al ta 
, Pear: eer ON Sean ae Ha Sa as Gn eee sg 0 
New York 1.0... ss esses eee ieee eee ees i WV VOTMITIO at rn ua eMC IG aioe are taht 0 
New J eA OE ERR CIOS aT RC has Gay 0 {Wet Pan ests Po TRAMP OLE BOT AAR TW CD Meg 0d a Pan yee 0 
PIPIIC ULV ALIA Mba! oe ee ute cM MCN ph TE ai Ake ORY CHORE TD UCR Naess: Rp 0 
Delaware tees at dhelas Stata ists Varere! eves, orthe sm avdlasilsye 0 eons Re NAOMI AURA ANE RCE RNA Yd 0 
PRE CE Ty ACC OMUII IA Pails vhinlad eountr ele dele 3 meas ARASH CNME ROE REY A UAE N Ra BRS 0 
Maryland 20.2.6... sss sees sees eee e ee ees s Calitoriniay (Mel Var ee UW Moet aye 4 
West Virginia ...-....... esses ee eee ees Ww OTE ROTM: asia sorls Mia MM SNMtOld Mado bla bo nnidse a 3 
20 WV ASHINE TON SOUL uta a treNah err claibha sie, aie al N 
Central 9 
PAMAMOAN ORE eyes Totes Seto tuate ete te 4 
Wisconsin Md gue Sed MR Par LN Sioa PS ie) orm Siam 4 | 
Illinois DtateLaialel aiel eis OMW eal a tare attalele lie apes s ahabncone hts as 1A it were not for the Pennsylvania 
PRT RALE TOON ese roN le ata a a win iharee ae Mune lia « ; - ld 
Neen PATE TUN Me RL RNIN: 12 colleges, the Middle Atlantic states wou 
PRPDtGhey ue ditt almud suis le oabigit BD that 2 have a very small proportion of the total. 
por The small number of institutions from 
Middle Western the Far Western states offering courses 
ED Weems cect iets tian ay ty tt 7 in religious education can be explained 
bedelat BUS SERA he bbb Salt Coda cabe ARCA ioe 2 partly by the comparative sparseness of 


ING rasica Vice etree rk OOM, 4 colleges in that area. But it is noteworthy 
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that the New England states and New 
York, with their large number of well 
established institutions for higher educa- 
tion, have so few colleges in the list. 
Illinois ranks first, Ohio second, and 
Pennsylvania third, in respect to the num- 
ber of colleges providing instruction in 
religious education. If the total number 
of institutions in the state is taken into 
account, however, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
do not rank so high. On the basis of 
the proportion of colleges in relation to 
the total number in the state, Illinois ranks 
first, Alabama second, and Kansas and 
Missouri next, while Massachusetts, New 
York and Texas are near the bottom of 
the list. Only ten per cent of the insti- 
tutions in New York State include reli- 
gious education in their curricula. 


Types oF INSTITUTIONS 


The figures relating to support or affil- 
iation of institutions in which courses in 
religious education are taught are sig- 
nificant. 


TpenoriinAtronalhe ne vet) west eee cine alate 154 
nanee Lae). Nd MARS ABD eh «BOR RSPR AT ep hal Ba oe ea 8 
ENUCHENOON tna aL mig. claw Mle eB) oli oil 8 
Le LO CH eed EGE RSIS ULE ae ea ESM A SIRNA WU a 1 
MTN ICIDAL Wows kre gsctse , IR RLN eh ae tay re 1 
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In many cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether a college should be listed 
as denominational or independent. If 
legal control exercised through restric- 
tions concerning the trustees or faculty 
were the criterion, many more of the in- 
stitutions included in this study would 
be listed as independent. But if one 
wishes to indicate in a broader way the 
historical and financial relations of a col- 
lege, such a definition as the following 
is of more value: 


“The denominational college is an institution 
standing in a definite relation, legal, affiliated, 
or friendly, to a Christian denomination.” 


Because of the loose governmental pol- 
2. Crawford, W. H., Proceedings of the First An- 


erat tian of the Association of American Colleges, 
p. 126. 


icy of the Congregational Church, most 
of the institutions historically connected 
with this denomination are legally inde- 
pendent. Some denominations distinguish 
in their year books between those col- 
leges which are controlled by the church 
and those which are affiliated. This state- 
ment, for example, is attached to certain 
colleges in the list of institutions in the 
Annual Report of the Board of Chris- 
tion Education of the Presbyterian 
GhurchiUo 7 Abe 

“These institutions are not connected with 
the Presbyterian Church by any legal ties, nor 
are they subject to ecclesiastical control. Their 
history, however, and associations with the life 
and the work of our Church are such as to 
justify our earnest cooperation with them.” 

The principle followed in Table I was 
to classify as denominational any institu- 
tion which is included in the year book of 
that church. 

It is evident from the preceding fig- 
ures that the vast majority of the col- 
leges which provide courses in religious 
education are affiliated more or less 
closely with some denomination. When 
it is recalled that the work in religious 
education at state universities is in most 
cases carried on by denominational or in- 
terdenominational support, that the insti- 
tution listed as ‘Federal,’ Howard Uni- 
versity, had a Congregational origin, and 
that the one municipal university giving 
courses in religious education was a Con- 
gregational college until recently,’ the | 
non-denominational influence in the move- 
ment toward religious education in col- 
leges is recognized as negligible. State 
universities and normal schools are even / 
less ready to introduce courses in reli- 
gious education than they are to approve 
courses in biblical literature and history 
of religions. On the other hand, approx-- 
imately one-third of the denominational 
colleges and universities in the United 


3. Fairmount College became the municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita in 1926. 

4. Cf. Bulletin IV of the National Council on Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, “Undergraduate Courses 


in Religion at ,Tax- Supported Colleges and Universi- 
ties of America.’ 
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TABLE III 


SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Student Number of 
Enrollment Colleges 
PROSPER eat k's cis! ghd oe eee ae 6 
MUSEDIT CSR ToCOLD Ain cs (ct, | chats, tm leh ca Fa ataeche eer ameter aie 32 
SOUL OR OOO Pains csteiale lets oe cee Uns ei ei eet at 
PIMETULE TL) aig kc c Sie vicie'e Gowan ans © 39 
ERE ULOCNP ie, ahs LtMin © ure dra'cee aherirate 14 
DQUOSLO MPO OUD Mirra sels cl oer a eds ne Melee a alte 9 
ES UPS LC hee UP Merctoal Sal wat @ 5 fos oebnl/ od wradnrer ate Mrlee as 9 
PRUE DEN SSOHUUR. Cah oie ale ald a oXcu os Jos a 9.0n6) shereee ees 2 
VO UMEOMOUOUMr cree u esc rahsrstoileeceiate suerstarerss oke 1 
IVECO CnC e oie Loe ey ant eae 3 
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Median size—462. 
Below 750—78%. 
Below 500—55%. 


States are now providing courses in re- 
ligious education.° 

Table III shows the size of the insti- 
tutions which offer courses in religious 
education. The figures for enrollment in- 
clude the professional or pre-profes- 
sional schools of the universities. If they 
were restricted to enrollment in the lib- 
eral arts colleges of the universities, the 
average would be still lower. Thirty- 
three per cent of the institutions have an 
enrollment between 250 and 500; fifty-five 
per cent have an enrollment less than 500; 
seventy-eight per cent have less than 750 
students. The median size is 462. What 
is the significance of the fact that the ma- 
jority of these institutions giving reli- 
gious education are small colleges? It is 
a reflection in part of the tendency of 
denominational colleges to be generally 
much smaller than state universities. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion must be 
drawn that the institutions that are best 
equipped from the standpoint of financial 
support and adequacy of faculty are the 
least likely to offer courses in religious 
education. If there is validity in the 
standard that an efficient college* should 
have a student body of about 500, more 


5. There are approximately 450 denominational and 
independent institutions in the U. S. (excluding junior 
colleges). 

6. For discussion on the “Efficient College’”’ see 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No. 2, 1917, and Vol. XII, No. 3, May, 1926 


than half of the institutions that pro- 
vide courses in religious education are not 
“efficient” in this sense, 

The question may be raised whether the 
sex of the student body has any influence 
on the introduction of work in religious 
education. Of the 172 institutions giving 
such courses, 132 are co-educational, 27 
are for women, and 13 for men. On the 
assumption that the number of women’s 
colleges is approximately equal to the 
number of colleges for men, there seems 
to be a distinctly greater possibility that 
religious education will be found in the 
former type of institution. Does this sig- 
nify that women are considered to be 
more interested in the teaching of reli- 
gion than men? 


DENOMINATIONAL PROMOTION OF RELI- 
GIoUS EDUCATION 


Diagram 1 shows the part which the 
various denominations have taken in es- 
tablishing instruction in religious educa- 
tion in their colleges. This graph portrays 
not only the number of institutions in 
each denomination which offer courses, 
but the proportion of this number to the 
total group of colleges affiliated with that 
church body.” The first observation wor- 
thy of note is that practically every de- 
nomination which supports church col- 
leges is represented on the list. Other 
striking facts are shown by the graph: 
the Methodist group, including the A fri- 
can Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Protestant Churches, comprises about 
one-third of the total number of institu- 
tions; among the larger denominations, 
the United Presbyterians and Disciples 
have the largest proportion of colleges 
giving instruction in religious education ; 
there is a marked difference of policy be- 
tween the northern and southern branches 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is evi- 
dent that the Methodists, Presbyterians, 


7. Figures for the total number of institutions 
were taken from The Handbook of the Churches, Fed 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ, 1927. 
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Diagram 1 
DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES 
OFFERING COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Legend 
See Colleges offering courses in Religious Education. 
EL Colleges Nov offering courses in Religious Education. 


Number of Colleges 
2 4 


DENOMINATIONS ° 10. ° 30 ° 50 
RE CR a cs 


60 


Methodist Episcopal 


Methodist Episcopal, South 
Presbyterian , U.S.A. 
Disciples of Christ 
Congregational (and AmericanMissionay Assi.) 
Baptist, Northern Convention 
Baptist, Southern Convention 
Friends 

United Lutheran 

Other Lutheran bodies 

Church of the Brethren 
United Presbyterian 
Presbyterian, U.S. 

Seventh Day Baptists 
Christian 

Reformed Church in U.S. 
United Brethren 
Universalist 

Afvican Methodist Episcopal 
Evangelical 

Evangelical Synod of N.A. 
Methodist Protestant 
Protestant Episcopal 


Reformed Presbyterjan 
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SUMMARY OF DIAGRAM 1 


DENOMINATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
No. of Total 
— Colleges No. of 
with Affiliated 

Denomination R. E. Courses Colleges 
Methodist Episcopal ...... 28 55 
Methodist Episcopal, South 25 55 
Presbyterian, U.S.A. .... 18 56 
Disciples. of _Christ........ 12 20 
Baptist, Northern Conven- 

“TENURE Ba ge Re a 11 28 
Baptist, Southern Conven- 

BTR ee ER LE iy Boao shank 10 59 
Wetec atiOud 4.3 fee ek ces 9 42 
POREUIEVLV TE siete Ae Ws ak 5 5 10 
United. Lutheran },. 0). ...%. 5 18 
Church of the Brethren... 4 8 
United Presbyterian ...... 4 5 
Presbyterian, U. S......... 3 32 
American Missionary Asso- 

PETE er Gigaset: iw aes 2 ze 
Seventh Day Baptist....... 2 3 
Po VEY Ine Ce 2 i 
Reformed in the U.S...... 2 6 
Norwegian Lutheran....... 2 fs 
sinitecr Drethremi, bi. 3. dae s 2 7 
MPEIVEr SAGE Lo) vin vale Lek « 2 3 
African Methodist Episco- 

AU er ees Vie eae wis oan 1 12 
PPA TIPELICAD Peek ha alors a elcle) saws 2 4 
Evangelical Synod of N.A. 1 1 
Lutheran, Augustana Synod. 1 9 
Lutheran, Joint Synod of 

MIRE TPAD S er tsi cir oS vine tow ven Sh 1 1 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod.. 1 12 
Methodist Protestant ...... 1 4 
Protestant Episcopal ...... 1 4 
Reformed Presbyterian ... 1 2 


Disciples and Baptists are the leaders in 
promoting courses in religious education 
in their colleges. It will be interesting 
to see to what extent the present situa- 
tion in this respect reflects the importance 
of these groups in the earlier develop- 
ment of the movement.® 

Only one college of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was discovered which offers 
courses falling under the head of religious 
education as used in this survey, although 
the catalogues of many Catholic institu- 
tions were examined. It would be mis- 
leading to place this one college over 
against the 131 Catholic colleges and uni- 


8. See Chapter VII. 


versities in the United States,® because 
the Catholic system of training religious 
leaders is so different from the Protes- 
tant. The majority of the teachers in 
Catholic parochial schools receive their 
preparation in religious novitiates and 
normal training schools. The emphasis 
in courses on religion in Catholic col- 
leges is almost wholly biblical, doctrinal, 
and philosophical. There is evidence, 
however, that some Catholic educators 
are seeking to give courses in the train- 
ing of religious teachers a place in the 
college curriculum. In the report of the 
discussion at a recent meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

“Catholic colleges have performed excellent 
work in academic lines by providing their stu- 
dents with intellectual training, but apparently 
little has been done to provide professional 
training for teachers. A Catholic university 
or a Catholic college must recognize its iden- 
tity of interest with the Catholic parish school, 
elementary and secondary. A Catholic college 
must help the teachers of the elementary and 
secondary schools by training courses espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of the re- 


ligious teachers in service both during the reg- 
ular session and in summer schools.’ 


Courses ADVERTISED BUT Not TAuGuHT 


Great care was taken in tabulating the 
replies to eliminate all courses which 
were announced in the catalogue but 
were not actually being taught. It was 
requested that figures be given for “en- 
rollment during the last semester in 
which the course was offered,” in order 
that courses which are given only in al- 
ternate years might be duly credited. 
Thirty-nine out of the 211 institutions 
replied that no courses were being given 
in 1925-1926 in religious education, al- 
though the catalogues stated that such 
courses were offered. In 36 other insti- 
tutions were found one or more courses 
which were advertised but not taught. 


9. This figure is gained from the Directory a 
Catholic Colleges and Schools, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1921. 

10. Discussion by Rev. Joseph Barbian, Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, November, 1926, pp. 
410-411. 
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There is a total of 147 “paper” courses 
in 76 institutions, comprising 380 hours. 
It is fair to assume that complete returns 
would have increased these totals to a 
marked degree, since a number of those 
in charge of the work at institutions 
where no courses are being given at pres- 
ent probably did not take the trouble to 
reply. Even with the available figures. 
it is somewhat startling to realize that a 
survey on the basis of catalogues alone 
would have been almost twenty percent 
in error. 

Some of these discrepancies can be put 
aside as unavoidable. Since a catalogue 
must be prepared some months in advance 
of the academic year, changes in the 
teaching staff or the administration may 
easily cause certain courses to be added 
or omitted. Another source of variation 
between courses that are announced and 
those that are given lies in the failure of 
enough students to elect a course to war- 
rant its being taught. In a number of 
catalogues the statement is made that a 
course will be offered only if a certain 
number of students request it. In cases 
where this is true of religious education, 
there is evidence that the supply exceeds 
the student demand. A fairly large pro- 
portion of the discrepancies may prob- 
ably be attributed to the tendency on the 
part of some college administrators to 
make the catalogue represent ambitions 
rather than facts. Especially in the case 
of religious education, it is desirable that 
the church constituency shall know that 
these courses are being contemplated, 
even though there is no certainty of their 
being given during the coming year. 
Some professors, in preparing a statement 
for the catalogue, allow their enthusiasm 
to outrun the possibilities of their sched- 
ule. On the whole, these facts concern- 
ing “paper” courses are significant as an 
indication that college instruction in re- 
ligious education is as yet a relatively new 
and unstable enterprise. If a financial 
shortage makes a cutting of the academic 


offerings necessary, courses in religious 
education are often among the first to 
suffer. There is some evidence from the 
survey carried on by Miss Beam for the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
that the variation between theory and 
practice is greater in the field of religious 
education than in Bible and other courses 
in religion.* 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


A question naturally arises concerning 
the academic standing of the institutions 
which include courses in religious educa- 
tion in their curricula. How many of 
these 172 colleges are high-grade institu- 
tions? The most objective measure at 
present of the standards of American col- 
leges is found in the various lists of ac- 
credited institutions published by the 
standardizing agencies.17 One hundred 
and three, or 60 per cent, of the colleges 
and universities offering undergraduate 
instruction in religious education appear 
on the accredited lists of national or re- 
gional standardizing agencies; 36, or 21 
per cent, are accredited only by the state 
university or the department of education 
of the state in which they are located; 
and 28, or 16 per cent, are not include 
on the lists of any standardizing agency. 
Five are graded as Class B institutions 
The proportion of non-standard institt- 
tions seems comparatively high. These 
figures may be indicative of a tendency 
on the part of administrators in denom- 
inational institutions to offer courses in 
religious education, even though certain 
academic standards have not been at- 
tained, out of a feeling of loyalty to the 
church and a desire to secure greater sup- 
port from the denominational constit- 
uency. It should be noted, however, ~ 
that the majority of institutions which 
are not accredited are located in southern 


11. Christian Education, Vol. VIII, No. 6, March, 
1925, p. 233. 


12. “Accredited Higher Institutions,” United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education Bui- 
letin, No. ro (1926). 
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states, where the movement toward stand- 
ardization is not so highly developed. 

Fifty-one of the institutions which 
offer courses in religious education are 
included in the list of 105 colleges and 
universities whose Biblical Departments 
are rated as grade A by the Religious 
Education Association.1* If any conclu- 
sion can be drawn from this fact, it is 
that one-half of the institutions in which 
courses in Bible are best established give 
no recognition to courses in the teaching 
of religion, thereby indicating that there 
is not a high correlation between high 
standards of Biblical instruction and the 
provision of courses in religious edu- 
cation. 


SUMMARY AND TOTALS 


By referring to Table I the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 172 institu- 
tions in 36 states during the year 1925- 
1926 provided 657 courses in religious 
education, totaling 1811 hours. The 
total undergraduate enrollment in these 
courses, not excluding duplications, was 
10,389. By computing the medians of 
the three columns in Table I it is possible 
to get a picture of the “average” institu- 
tion, which of course does not exist.?* 


13. Preliminary Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Biblical Departments in Colleges and 
Universities, Religious Education, XIX (December, 
1924), 408-10. 

14. The five institutions with extensive schools of 
religious education—Auburn, Boston, Hartford, North- 
western, and Scarritt—have been excluded from these 
computations, although their inclusion would make lit- 
tle difference in the results. 


Among those colleges which offered any 
instruction in religious education at all in 
1925-1926, the average institution gave 
2.8 courses, totaling 6.5 semester hours, 
with an average enrollment of 13 students 
in each course.7® 

It is clear that religious education oc- 
cupies a comparatively small place in the 
undergraduate curriculum. Thirty per 
cent of the 172 institutions included in 
this survey offer only one course in re- 
ligious education; 56 per cent offer only 
one or two courses. In 42 per cent of 
these colleges less than five semester 
hours are provided during the year. In 
about 20 per cent of the institutions there 
are less than eight students enrolled per 
course.*® 


15. The median was computed for the average en- 
rollment per course per institution. 


16. Institutions whose work in religious education 
is wholly on a graduate basis have not been included 
in the survey. Columbia University, University of 
Chicago, Yale Divinity School, and other universities 
and seminaries fall within this category. The few un- 
dergraduate students who are enrolled in courses in 
religious education in these institutions are an excep- 
tion to the general practice. 


Several colleges which formerly had well-established 
courses in religious education were not offering work 
in 1925-1926, but expect to reopen the departments 
soon. Among these institutions are Berea, Ripon, and 
Kansas Wesleyan. 

Of the few colleges from which no replies were re- 
ceived, the following announce the largest amount of 
work in religious education, but the figures could not 
be included in the tabulation: 

Occidental College, California: 4 courses, 10 hours. 

University of Dubuque, Iowa: 3 courses, 9 hours. 

Kentucky Wesleyan,, Kentucky: 6 courses. 

Olivet College, Michigan: 5 courses, 11 hours. 

Abilene Christian College, Texas: 9 courses. 

Southern Methodist University, Texas: 5 courses, 
13 hours. 

Brigham Young University, Utah: 
hours. 


3 courses, 9 


CHAPTER III 


ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES OF 
INSTRUCTION 


HOW ARE COURSES IN RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION RELATED 
TO OTHER COURSES IN 
THE CURRICULUM? 


One of the most difficult problems of 
the college administrator in relation to 
religious education is to determine the 
place which these courses shall have in 
the curriculum. Shall enough courses be 
given to establish a department of re- 
ligious education? If not, with what 
other courses shall religious education be 
combined? What shall be the name of 
the department? A detailed study of the 
questionnaires and of the catalogues of 
the responding institutions has been 
made, in order to discover what are the 
' current policies of administrators in this 
respect. 


ScHOOLS OF RELIGION OR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


There are four institutions which were 
established primarily to provide profes- 
sional training in religious education. The 
oldest of these is the Hartford School of 
Religious Education at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The institution in its present 
form had its origin in 1902, although it 
grew out of an earlier school established 
in 1885. The course of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Religious Edu- 
cation is open to those who present credits 
for at least two years’ work in a college 
or normal school of recognized standing. 
The courses of the undergraduate depart- 
ment are arranged under six divisions, of 
which the following include work specif- 
ically in religious education: Psychology, 
Education, Practics. 

The School of Religious Education and 
Social Service of Boston University was 
established in 1918. It offers the most 
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extensive work in religious education for 
undergraduates in the United States. Its 
courses are arranged in sixteen groups or 
departments, three of which—Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy, Religious Education, 
and The Fine Arts in Religion—include 
work which may be called religious edu- 
cation in the restricted sense. Although 
some courses are available for under- 
classmen, students are not expected to 
take much work in religious education 
until their Junior and Senior years. 

The Auburn School of Religious Edu- 
cation was established in 1921 as a part 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, Au- 
burn, New York. Students are admitted 
as candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
after having had at least one year of 
college work; most of the students, how- 
ever, enter the Junior or Senior class. 
The distinctively religious educational 
courses are included within three depart- 
ments—Psychology and Social Science, 
Religious Education, and The Fine Arts 
in Religion. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
represents the outgrowth of a mission- 
ary training school, formerly located at 
Kansas City, Missouri. In 1924 it was 
made into a college and moved to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Students are accepted 
after their sophomore year in college and 
two years are required for the A.B. de- 
eree. Scarritt is, therefore, primarily a 
senior teachers’ college of religion. The 
Department of Religious Education is one 
of several divisions of the college. 

Among the schools of religion may be - 
classed the Colleges of the Bible, a unique 
development in American education fos- 
tered by the Disciples of Christ. These 
Colleges are really schools for ministerial 
training, closely affiliated with under- 
graduate institutions and offering both 
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undergraduate and graduate courses. The 

curriculum of these schools is similar to 
that of a theological seminary. Religious 
education occupies a very prominent place 
in all of the Colleges of the Bible. Four 
of these institutions now offer a major in 
religious education, namely, those affili- 
ated with Drake University, Transylvania 
College, Phillips University, and Texas 
Christian University. 

The School of Religion of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California falls in the 
same category. This school has recently 
been reorganized so that it includes both 
undergraduate and graduate work in re- 
ligion. Students who have attained the 
rank of Junior are admitted to the School 
of Religion. In addition to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education proper, sev- 
eral courses in religious education are 
given in the Department of Church Or- 
ganization and Administration. 


DEPARTMENTS IN SCHOOLS OF 
EDUCATION 


A slightly different arrangement is 
found in the establishment of religious 
education courses as one department in 
a School of Education of a university. 
There are three institutions of this type 
at present: George Peabody Teachers 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, an inde- 
pendent institution; the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an independent 
institution supported partly by the city 
of Pittsburgh and partly by state funds; 
and Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Until 1926 the work of religious 
education at Northwestern was a depart- 
ment of the Liberal Arts College of the 
university. 


DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Among the many colleges that have de- 
partments of religious education there are 
comparatively few that provide sufficient 
work for a major specifically in the teach- 
ing of religion. Replies to the question- 
naire were confusing on this point, be- 


cause of the variety of uses of the term 
religious education. There are five insti- 
tutions, besides those already mentioned. 
which undoubtedly give majors in re- 
ligious education in the sense used in this 
survey: Denison University, Elon College 
(the department is called the School of 
Christian Education), Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Wittenberg College, and the 
University of Chattanooga. It is possible 
that Centenary College of Louisiana and 
several others might be added to this list. 
Cedar Crest College, a girls’ school at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, also provides 
enough work for a major in religious ed- 
ucation, although in its present stage of 
development it could scarcely be classed 
with the institutions previously enumer- 
ated. Duke University and Maryville 
College announce that they will offer 
majors in religious education beginning 


in 1927. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


The most significant development of 
religious education courses at state uni- 
versities has taken place at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Here there is a Bible 
College, originally a Disciples’ enterprise 
but now supported by interdenomina- 
tional effort. There are five professors 
in the Bible College, one of whom devotes 
all of his time to religious education. 
The courses are credited in the University 
toward the degrees of B. S. in Education 
and B. S. in Social Service. This Bible 
College is virtually accepted as the de- 
partment of religion of the university.’ 

In most of the remaining seven state 
institutions the courses in religious educa- 
tion are given by student pastors or min- 
isters of the neighboring communities. 
The Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Kansas 
State Agricultural College gives a course 
in religious education “as an extra at the 
request of the local ministerial union in 


1. Cf, ‘article’ by Prof. D. Es :Thomas, “The'\Co- 
Operative School of Religion in Practice,” Religious 
Education, April, 1927, pp. 385-336. 
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agreement with the administration of the 
college.” 

Wesley College holds a unique relation- 
ship to the state institutions of North Da- 
kota. It has two branches, one affiliated 
with the Agricultural College at Fargo, 
and the other with the State University 
at Grand Forks. Courses in religious ed- 
ucation are given at both places. Wesley 
College grants its own degrees, but its 
students may get university credit for 
their work. Eugene Bible University is 
an institution of the Disciples affiliated 
with the University of Oregon. It gives 
a number of courses in religious educa- 
tion which may be elected by students of 
the university. 


NAMES OF DEPARTMENTS 


Seventeen institutions have been named 
as giving majors specifically in religious 
education. In the remainder of the col- 
leges courses in religious education are 
combined with other subjects. Table IV 
lists the names of the departments to 
which these courses are attached. About 
two-fifths of these departments are called 
“Religious Education,” but they usually 
include courses in Bible and related re- 
ligious subjects. In the majority of the 
institutions which replied, it is possible 
for a student to major in Bible and Re- 
ligious Education. Ina fairly large num- 
ber of colleges the courses in religious 
education are attached to the department 
of education; in a few cases they are 
linked up with psychology and ethics or 
sociology. 


PROBLEMS OF POLICY 


Two outstanding problems face the ad- 
ministrator in the disposition of courses 
in religious education in the ordinary sit- 
uation where there is no_ specialized 
school. First is the issue whether a de- 
partment should be created. The Joint 
Commission on Religious Education in 
Colleges pointed out in its report in 1921 
the danger of re-grouping certain already 
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TABLE IV 
TITLES OF DEPARTMENTS 


The names of the departments to which 
courses in Religious Education are attached 
and the frequency with which they occur are 
as follows: 


Rehgious ‘Education Piase eu. vue. et Meee 65 
Bible and Religious Education............ 16. 
Bible ten. Foss Cade eee qe ema NUn cake 13 
Education 227. adieu eee ee ee 12 
Religion M.'c5. cise culo ales ees rane 10 
Biblical History and Literature............. 6 
Collegeof: the Bibley lot si 2s tees ree eee 5 


Biblical Literature and Religious Education 4 


Biblical’Literature.) sis teen ee z 
Christianttyig so): acts Glee cies tage toe 3 
English: Bible | oP iis Vind cage eee 3 
Bible and Philosophy, (3... owes Caen 2 
Biblecand) Religion Soi 0c). sei ve on eee 2 
Christian Faucation: . aaa coir eee «eee 2 
Psychology (and! Education...2...-s see 2 
Applied: Christian |. Ediucation.. 24/5... sees 1 
Bible and Sunday School Methods......... 1 
Biblical Literature and Church History.... 1 
Biblical Literature and Philosophy ........ 1 
Bible, Religious Education, and Ethics..... 1 
Christian Leadership and Social Service.... 1 
Education tand’ Religion i003.) anaes eee 1 
Education and Religious Education ...... 1 
English Bible’and ‘Religion: (2 00... eee 1 
English Bible and Religious Education ... 1 
Philosophy and Religious FEducation...... 1 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Religious Edu- 
CATION. bo ile Bis eajerctale eos CU Nine nee eee 1 
Psychologyand ‘Pedagogy. osis:....0 eee 1 
Psychology and Religious Education ..... 1 
Psychology and Social Science ........... 1 
Rélivion! and) Missions?! 0a: ves Crete eee 1 
ReligionsandPhilosophy 04 2....0.- se 1 
Schooltori Religions... voip wsep ee cm eee ee 1 
SOCIO RYT ie uis is Ses cielo e ste bs Ware ae ee 1 
Courses attached to more than one depart- 
mentean Linstittation.:. ss + assis e eee eee tee ae 7 


existing courses and calling them “Re- 
ligious Education’ :? 

“Our recommendation concerns a_ new 
branch of study with specific aims and sub- 


ject matter of its own, together with a new 
approach to certain older subjects.” 


Religious education certainly requires 
special training and deserves separate at- 
tention. On the other hand, college ad- 
ministrators are recognizing today that 
the curriculum has been over-department- - 
alized. There has been a lateral subdivi- 
sion of subject-matter; the tendency now 
is toward simplification of the curriculum 
and a grouping of courses on a more 


_ 2. Brown, A. A., A History of Religious Education 
in Recent Times, Abingdon Press, pp. 247-253. 
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nearly functional basis to meet the needs 
of students. It has been suggested that 
courses in religious education might be 
correlated with courses in other depart- 
ments, such as educational psychology, 
history of education, and biblical litera- 
ture, so as to pay attention to the implica- 
tion of these studies for religious educa- 
tion without unnecessary duplication. 


between religious education and general 
education. The latter viewpoint is rep- 
resented by a professor who states that 
the work in religious education in his in- 
stitution is in a process of reorganization: 


“T am inclined to build it (religious educa- 
tion) first into a respectable department of edu- 
cation and psychology, until such time as re- 
ligious education can be given an individual 
autonomy. While some colleges tuck it away 


Diagram. 2, 


NUMBER OF COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WHICH ARE OPEN TO 
MEMBERS OF SEVERAL CLASSES 


Legend 
FEES Open be Sophomores, Juniors & Seniors 


(_] Open to Freshmen only 
RSNA Open to Freshmen 6 Sophomores 


ad Open to Sophomores only 
VIILLED, Open te Sophemores & Jumors 


Open to Juniors only 


Open to Freshmen 
Open to Sophomores 
Open to Juniors 
Open to Seniors 


Open to Graduates 


The principle underlying this proposal 
deserves consideration, regardless of the 
administrative difficulties involved. 
Again, there is the question whether 
the interests of religious education are 
better served if these courses are closely 
related to the department of Bible or to 
the department of education. Many are 
insisting that methods should not be 
divorced from content and that courses 
dealing with the teaching of religion lose 
greatly in value unless they are integrally 
related to a study of the Bible and other 
religious materials. But there are others 
who are especially sensitive to the kinship 


in a department of Bible, we prefer to place 


SUMMARY OF DIAGRAM 2 
CLASSES TO WHICH COURSES ARE 


OPEN 
Freshmen ‘only ion ciate eka ie 15 courses 
sophomores’ only () cutee DA otis: 
Freshmen and Sophomores....... 20a he 
JUUIONS ODE eines ony 26 fi 
Sophomores and Juniors......... DR a ae 
SeMIOTS | ON Vee icc we ters Cok ea St pe 
JEniors and meniors wae ss owt talon Pelee kilt 


Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors 88 “ 
Open forall) classes soa veroy es aa vent 
Open to upperclassmen and grad- 

WATE eat aes ac eens Yuet ter a 123 i 


it in education. We have not been able to trust 
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religious education in the Bible department.” 
As to terminology, there is consider- 


able value in the contention that, if Bible, 
religious education, and kindred subjects 
-are to be included in one department, the 
most accurate term to use is the “Depart- 
ment of Religion.” 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Scarcely any work in religious educa- 
tion is required for graduation. Only 32 
out of the total 657 courses were desig- 
nated as “required” by the respondents, 
and these are offered either in small col- 
leges or in the special schools for profes- 
sional training. When students major in 
the department, certain definite courses 
must be taken. Occasionally students 
are required to choose courses either in 
Bible or in religious education in order to 
meet the regulations for graduation. 

Information was gathered concerning 
the classes to which the courses in re- 
ligious education are open. Diagram 2 
summarizes the facts. The tendency is 
clearly to regard courses in the teaching 
of religion as primarily for upper class- 
men, and even as partly of graduate 
calibre. The proportion of courses open 
to Juniors and Seniors in relation to 
those open to Freshmen and Sophomores 
is about four to one. The proportion of 
exclusively undergraduate courses to 
those which may be taken also by gradu- 
ates is again about four to one. Only 
eight junior colleges reported giving 
courses in religious education. 


TO WHAT EXTENT DOES THIS 
INSTRUCTION REPRESENT 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING? 


Is undergraduate instruction in re- 
ligious education organized so as to fit 
into the purpose and curriculum of the 
liberal arts college? Or does it represent 
an effort to provide vocational prepara- 
tion? Pre-professional training is a moot 
question today, and it is interesting to 
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examine the results of the survey on this 
point. : 


VOCATIONAL DEGREES AND CREDITS 


Three institutions reported that they 
were granting the degree of Bachelor of 
Religious Education in 1925-1926. These 
were Boston University, Auburn School 
of Religious Education, and Hartford 
School of Religious Education. It was 
reported that beginning in 1926 Temple 
University had instituted a four-year 
course in religious education, leading to 
the B. R. E. degree. 

The catalogue of Boston University 
School of Religious Education describes 
in some detail the purpose of establishing 
this special bachelor’s degree. The pol- 
icy was adopted largely because of the 
inadequate preparation with which col- 
lege graduates usually entered the School 
of Religious Education. It was necessary 
either to give them a year or two of un- 
dergraduate work in a graduate school or 
to follow the example of engineering and 
medical schools and reach down into the 
undergraduate field. “Just as the Bach- 
elor of Science degree provides the essen- 
tial liberal cultural courses with a group 
of rich courses in physical and biological 
sciences, so the Bachelor of Religious Ed- 
ucation and the Bachelor of Social Sci- 
ence degrees provide all the essentials of 
the historic baccalaureate plus an intro- 
duction to the fields of religion and social 
science which will furnish rich back- 
ground for graduate work in these 
fields.”* The faculty of the Boston Uni- 
versity School regard their undergrad- 
uate work in religious education as a part 
of a liberal rather than a professional edu- 
cation. “The graduate degrees of this 
school are professional degrees ; its bacca- 
laureate degrees are cultural degrees.” 

Auburn School of Religious Education 
aims to be primarily a graduate school. 


3. Boston University Bulletin, Collegiate and Pro- 
fesstonal Training for Christian Leadership, 1926-1927; 
also a pamphlet, Standardizing Religious Education as 
a New Profession. 
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“The advantages of a broad general edu- 
cation for those who are to be leaders in 
the field of religious education are so 
great that it is strongly urged that the 
full college course be completed before 
entering the school. It is expected that 
this will ultimately be required of all, 
save in exceptional cases.’’ 

Apparently, then, the creating of a spe- 
cial baccalaureate degree does not neces- 
sarily imply a vocational purpose in the 
undergraduate courses. There are other 
provisions at several institutions, how- 
ever, which represent a professional bent. 
At least two colleges included in the sur- 
vey grant a professional option in the 
fourth year; that is, the student may elect 
to apply the first year in his professional 
school upon his course for the bachelor’s 
degree in the college. These are Tran- 
-sylvania and Wittenberg Colleges. Stu- 
dents are urged not to cut short their lib- 
eral arts course, however, except in case 
of unusual need. The term, “professional 
major,” is used in the Transylvania Col- 
lege catalogue in referring to the two 
years of specialized work in religious ed- 
ucation. At Elon College religious edu- 
cation has a definite professional standing. 
Students who have successfully completed 
five courses in the School of Christian 
Education at Elon College are admitted 
to second year standing for their divinity 
work at Vanderbilt Divinity School, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., 
and at the Boston University School of 
Religious Education. Similarly, credit 
for work done at Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in religious educa- 
tion is accepted by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, when this work 
covers the same ground. 

A number of institutions give diplomas 
or certificates in religious education for 
undergraduate work. These awards usu- 
ally represent less than a full college 
course. For example, the following state- 
ment appears in the catalogue of Witten- 


4. Auburn Seminary Record, Feb. 10, 1927, p. 66. 


“is given on 


berg College: “To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for teachers of religion 
for Weekday Schools of Religion, Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, and other agen- 
cies of the church and community, a two 
years’ course in religious education lead- 
ing to a certificate has been established.” 
At least sixty semester hours of work 
are required for this certificate. Auburn 
School of Religious Education awards a 
Teacher’s Diploma and a_ Director’s 
Diploma for the completion of specified 
courses of study, independent of the aca- 
demic degrees. Transylvania College 
offers courses leading to a One- and a 
Two-year Certificate in Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Frequently, especially in the southern 
colleges, denominational certificates are 
given for the completion of certain re- 
quirements. At. least fourteen insti- 
tutions reported such an arrangement 
with the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
Sunday School Board. At Birmingham- 
Southern College, for example, a certifi- 
cate, Graduate in Religious Education, is 
awarded in cooperation with this Metho- 
dist Sunday School Board through its de- 
partment of Teacher Training. Twenty- 
four semester hours are prescribed by the 
Board, 14 of which are in the specific 
field of the teaching of religion. The 
Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Church has a somewhat similar 
arrangement with its colleges. In a num- 
ber of colleges it was reported that credit 
the Standard Teacher 
Training course in conjuncton with 
courses taken in the department of re- 
ligious education. 

An unusual relationship between the 
work in religious education and the state 
Department of Education was established 
at Denison University in 1926. For 
those who are working toward a state 
teacher’s certificate, the State Board of 
Education has agreed to grant three 
hours’ credit toward the certificate for 
the course in Methods of Teaching Re- 
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ligion and to recognize the supervised 
teaching in the Weekday Schools of Re- 


ligion as meeting the requirements for 


practice teaching. 


EXPRESSED AIMS OF LEADERS 


One approach to the question of the 
place of vocational training in the under- 
graduate curriculum may be made 
through a study of the aims of courses 
in religious education. Many statements 
of purpose have been gathered from cat- 
alogues and from letters of professors. 
Most of them may be grouped around the 
issue of cultural versus vocational objec- 
tives in religious education. 

Those who advocate definite profes- 
sional training in the college base their 
judgment largely upon the policy already 


adopted in regard to _ public-school 
teachers. 


“The average denominational or church col- 
lege has in reality become a teachers’ college, 
preparing from 75 to 90 per cent of its stu- 
dents for the teaching profession. Is it not 
the duty of the church college to prepare 
workers for the church as well as workers for 
the public school?” 

“The School seeks to fill the same place in 
the training of religious teachers that the high- 
class professional school holds in the training 
of secular teachers.” 

“I am confident that the college can and 
ought to train some of our professional work- 
ers. I urge all of my students to go to a grad- 
uate school at the earliest possible time. But— 
I think we ought to be able in sixteen vears 
[grades, high school, and college] to bring 
students to the point that they can participate 
in religious work and be justified in drawing 
a salary for it. The college is undertaking to 


train teachers for elementary school and high, 


school. (at think it can train teachers for week- 
day religious education and certain work in 
churches.” 


Other professors are not convinced 
that a college should give extensive 
courses in religious education. 


“As this is not a graduate school, we have 
deemed this a sufficient number of hours [six], 
considering it more important that an under- 
graduate should have a foundation in Biblical 
History and Literature and the Philosophy of 
Religion ——I think the student should wait until 
his graduate work to make more specific study 
in Religious Education.” 

“The one course in religious education is 


simply to meet the need of a few students who 
want to do some religious education work as 
a side line to another profession.” 


There is also a distinct difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which college 
courses should give a foundation for 
graduate work in religious education. 
Some men regard this as one of the pri- 
mary aims of the department. 


“To provide undergraduate instruction lead- 
ing to graduate work on the part of students 
aspiring to become teachers of religious edu- 
cation, or expert directors of religious educa- 
tion.” 

“To lay a foundation for graduate work, 
which must be taken if a student is to become 
a professional worker in this field.” 

“The aim is to give a training which will 
provide a suitable foundation for any special- 
ization necessary for actual leadership.” 


In other cases there is a feeling that 
the student who intends to enter profes- 
sional religious work can take courses in 
the college which will be of more value 
than religious education. 


“More and more I am becoming convinced 
that students who intend to become profes- 
sionals in any of these lines should take only 
a minimum in these fields during undergrad- 
uate days.” 

“The theological seminaries do not encourage 
ministerial students to take much work in our 
department, so that our enrollment is not made 
up of such men.” 

“When a student tells me [said a professor 
of religious education in a seminary] that he 
has taken courses in religious education in col- 
lege, I always wonder what basic courses in 
sociology, biology, etc., he missed thereby. I 
would much prefer that he had a good general 
background in undergraduate work than that 
he should have taken special courses in re- 
ligious education.” 


On one aim of undergraduate instruc- 
tion in religious education, however, there 
is general agreement: that students 
should develop an interest in educational 
work in the local church and community, 
and should be prepared for volunteer 
work in church schools. | 

“T seek to return students to their churches 
and communities with right attitudes and tech- 
nique to participate in the agencies of organ- 


ized religion with a vital conviction and con- 
structive interest.” 

“T urge the fact that these young people are 
to be heads of families, members of churches 
and citizens of communities where there is 
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great ignorance about both religion and edu- 
cation, and that each should become a leader 
in helping to organize and carry forward this 
great work in local communities.” 

“One of the most valuable things we can do 
is to get prospective public-school teachers to 
take these courses, since they will, with little 
additional training, make very capable workers 
in our Church Schools.” 

“To prepare students to assume definite re- 
sponsibilities in the work of religious educa- 
tion in their own home churches ‘on a volun- 
teer basis.” 


A number of professors express what 
may be called the “cultural” aims of 
courses in religious education. The terms 
“insight,” “appreciation” and “integra- 
tion’ are the key notes in these state- 
ments. 


“To provide an insight into the need and pos- 
sibilities of religious “education for many col- 
lege students who may never become leaders 
in religious education, but who may, never- 
theless, thus obtain a wider vision and develop 
a livelier interest in religion.” 

“To develop an intelligent appreciation of 
the importance of religious education, and an 
understanding of the recent most significant de- 
velopments of the movement.” 

“To make known in a vivid way the mani- 
fold processes by which Christian character 
is developed ;—to develop a synthetic apprecia- 


tion of the significance of leadership in the 


building of Christian character.” 

“Religious education, as it seems to me, 
ought to integrate the whole life on an intelli- 
gent application of the Golden Rule. I want 
religious education to become so revolutionary 
in Sunday School, in Church and College, that 
it will transform the whole philosophy of life 
from exclusive and compulsory, to inclusive 
and co-operative attitudes.” 

“What it does is to make him conscious of 
certain large problems of the church and of 
society, to awaken his interest in them and to 
give him a measure of skill in some of the 
processes that may help toward their solution.” 


Essentially the same viewpoint is ex- 
pressed by a student who was asked to 
state the value to him of courses in re- 
ligious education: 


“They fit one for an effective service to the 
church in college days and after graduation. 
They give a broader outlook on life, a better 
understanding of the true purpose of the church 
and how it may be worked out, a deeper in- 
sight into child and adolescent life, and thus 
a better understanding of ourselves. They 
teach us a new conception of the church and 
the Christian life. They make Christianity 
seem a real, live, growing thing, very usable 
and workable. They present a challenge both 
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to our own living and to the teaching of the 
younger generation. They can have a great 
effect on the student’s life and his future use- 
fulness, even though he never teaches a Sun- 
day school class or leads definitely in other re- 
ligious work.,’” 


How Mucu ReEticious EDUCATION 


In the face of these varying practices 
and conflicting aims, is it possible to find 
any basis for agreement? The puzzling 
question still remains, How much re- 
ligious education should be offered to un- 
dergraduates? A brief glance at some 
significant developments in the general 
field of higher education may throw light 
on these questions, for the problem of 
professional training has received much 
attention from educators in recent years. 

For one thing, it has been pointed out 
that there is need to distinguish between 
the various “levels” of a profession. As 
professions develop, they tend to be differ- 
entiated into lower, middle, and higher 
levels, involving different degrees of 
knowledge and skill. In the field of law, 
for example, there is the clerk, the gen- 
eral practitioner, and the jurist. In es- 
tablishing professional schools heretofore 
only the highest levels of the professions 
have been considered. Educators are 
realizing now that different types of cur- 
ricula are desirable, each designed for a 
particular level. More attention is being 
given to schools of less advanced char- 
acter than the university, where provision 
is made for the training of workers who 
do not need the highest degree of skill 
and do not have exceptional ability.7. In 
the reply of a college professor there is a 
hint concerning the presence of levels 
within the profession of religious edu- 
cation: 


“To prepare professional leadership for re- 
ligious education for the lower positions, such 


— 


Se tleiseye bales “Religious Education Courses 
in the College Curriculum,” Religious Education, 
January, 1927, p. 47. 

6. Leonard, R. J., “Trends in Professional Educa- 
tion,” Teachers College Record, November, 1924; 
“Professional Education in Junior Colleges,” Teachr 
ers College Record, ay 1925. 

7. Seashore, C. E., ‘“‘Education for Democracy and 
ae rine conscast School and Society, April 23, 
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as teachers in the Church School, Vacation 
Church School, and Weekday Church School.” 
On the higher level might be placed direc- 
tors of religious education, college teach- 
ers of religious education, and denom- 
inational secretaries. If these levels were 
clearly recognized, it is quite possible that 
the college might legitimately prepare 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
work in religious education. 

Again, it must be noted that there 1s a 
distinct trend toward shortening the 
period of professional preparation. It is 
being freely advocated that the training 
for a profession may well begin after 
the first two years of college; many col- 
leges have in effect followed this trend 
by their system of majors which begin 
with the Junior year. Other adminis- 
trators are standing firmly for the tradi- 
tional four-year liberal arts college. This 
fact explains the difference of viewpoint 
expressed regarding the place of religious 
education in the undergraduate course. 

Is there after all a valid distinction 
between “cultural” and “professional”? 
Prof. Dewey has pointed out that there 
is nothing inherent in professional studies 
which prevents them from being cultural, 
but that the important element is the 
method and spirit in which the study is 
carried on. It is possible to “unite the 
seriousness, unity of purpose and skill of 
the professional with the breadth and 
freedom of thought and desire character- 
istic of the amateur.”® If the aim of the 
professor of religious education is not 
to train technicians but to help his stu- 
dents know the field in all its bearings, 
there need be little alarm that courses in 
religious education will destroy any es- 
sential values of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum.® 
It may not be possible to establish 


8. Dewey, John, “Culture and Professionalism in 
Education,” Proceedings of Association of American 
University Professors, December, 1923. 

9. Cf. description of the principle underlying the 
N. Y. Ethical Culture School, “A Teacher Piceey Nise 
Tools,7:H: Smith, Survey Graphic, June, 1927, 
pp. 255-258. 


widely a “standard” department of relig- 
ious education, as was attempted by the 
Commission in 1921. The type and 
amount of undergraduate instruction in 
religious education will vary with the in- 
stitution. The schools of religious edu- 
cation and the universities which have a 
special interest in training religious lead- 
ers will continue to offer a large number 
of courses, both for graduates and un- 
dergraduates. Certain colleges that have 
endowments for this particular purpose, 
like Elon, Wittenberg and Maryville, 
along with several of the Colleges of the 
Bible of the Disciples, will be able to pro- 
vide unusual facilities in religious edu- 
cation, including the training of teachers 
in the positions which require less ad- 
vanced knowledge. The community in 
which an institution is situated is an 1m- 
portant factor. In some states weekday 
religious education has advanced rap- 
idiy, and there is an increasing demand 
for professional workers ; in other regions 
the demand is small. The analogy drawn 
between the training of public-school 
teachers and religious leaders is sound 
in principle, but needs to be modified in 
practice to the extent that religious edu- 
cation is not yet looked upon as an estab- 
lished profession. 

A great many colleges, probably the 
majority, will not have the resources to 
provide a department of religous educa- 
tion, but will consider it essential to have 
one or two courses throughout the year 
which will provide an introduction to the 
field. These courses will be attached 
either to the department of education or 
to the department of Bible or religion, de- 
pending upon the training of the available — 
professors and the genius of the institu- 
tion. One college president writes thus 
concerning his plans: 

“I am striving to have religious education 
attached to the department of education, and 
to have some teacher of education offer one 
Or more courses in religious education. This 


plan will avoid duplication. It seems to me 
that what we should do is to make use of the 
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resources of the department of education and 
then have one or more courses applying the 
principles so learned to the special problems of 
religious education.” 

In April, 1927, a conference of col- 
lege administrators and instructors in 
religious education in the Disciples’ col- 
leges was held to discuss the place of a 
department of religious education in a 
college curriculum. Their findings are 
significant of a tendency to check an ex- 
pansion of the work of religious educa- 
tion beyond the limits of sound educa- 
tional procedure: 

“We recommend that the colleges of the 
brotherhood defer from offering adequate pro- 
fessional training for religious vocations, and 
that this training be conceded to those insti- 
tutions, in our own brotherhood and elsewhere, 


that are equipped to offer graduate and pro- 
fessional degrees to religious workers—-We 


find further that it seems to be the judgment, 


of the group that the amount of work in re- 
ligious education for which credit toward the 
A. B. degree may be given should not exceed 
a synthetic major of approximately fifteen 
hours in methods courses, and approximately 
nine hours in the Bible and related courses.”” 
At the same conference a professor ex- 
pressed his judgment concerning the place 
of the undergraduate department of re- 
ligious education in terms which, while 
not applicable to a small number of spe- 
cialized schools which offer undergrad- 
uate work, are suggestive of the view- 
point of many leaders in the field: 

“The undergraduate department will not 
train specialists. It will rather seek to give 
to many students an understanding and appre- 


ciation of the principles underlying religious 
education and of their place in building a bet- 


10. Huff, A. LeRoy, “Religious Education in the 
College Course,” Religious Education, May, 1927, p. 
485, 


ter society, and it will provide a limited amount 
of training for service in this field. To a 
smaller number of students the college will 
make possible what might be termed a pre-pro- 
fessional course that will lay the foundation for 
more specialized graduate work should they 
desire to secure further professional training.” 


Whether or not undergraduate courses 
in religious education are of value for 
those who intend to become professional 
leaders in the church depends largely 
upon the nature of the courses. If these 
courses really introduce the student to 
concrete situations involving problems of 
education and religion, they are bound to 
stimulate his graduate work. It is diff- 
cult to see how one can make an intelli- 
gent decision concerning religious edu- 
cation as his life-work unless he has had 
such an introduction. 

In enumerating the groups that may be 
served by undergraduate instruction in 
religious education, it is strange that 
scarcely any attention is called to those 
preparing to teach in the public schools. 
In a day when moral education is being 
stressed in the schools and when the need 
of better integration between religious 
education and public-school education is 
being recognized, surely it is valuable for 
teachers and administrators to gain an 
understanding of the principles and prac- 
tice of the teaching of religion. Inde- 
pendent and denominational colleges have 
an unusual opportunity to serve both the 
state and the church by enabling public- 
school teachers to know more about re- 
ligion and religious education. 


11. Powell, W. E., ‘‘The Undergraduate Depart- 
ment of Religious Education,” Religious Education, 
May, 1927, p. 488. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE INSTRUCTORS AND THEIR TRAINING 


The quality of instruction is depend- 
ent to a large extent on the preparation 
of the teachers. The methods used in 
the classroom and the religious viewpoint 
of the instructor are partly determined 
by the educational and religious philos- 
ophy of the institutions where the teach- 
ers received their training. A study of 
the preparation of those who teach re- 
ligious education in American colleges is, 
therefore, of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. Information was secured con- 
cerning both the academic and the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. Although 
the brevity of the questionnaire prevented 
the gathering of certain facts that would 
have been valuable, enough data are at 
hand to show general tendencies. 


A List oF TEACHERS 


A list of 207 professors and instruc- 
tors, together with the institutions where 
they teach, is printed in Appendix A. 
This list is more accurate than the cata- 
logues for the academic year 1925-1926, 
for later correspondence revealed the fact 
that at least twenty-five teachers had 
changed positions since the issuing of 
the catalogues. Since “religious educa- 
tion” includes courses in Bible in the 
minds of many of the respondents, it was 
difficult to determine in some cases which 
instructors were teaching religious edu- 
cation in the stricter sense. Replies on 
this point were received from more than 
ninety per cent of the 172 institutions 
which are included in the survey. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


An effort was made to discover how 
many teachers are giving all of their time 
to religious education. Here, again, the 
varied use of the term confused the re- 
plies. So far as it is possible to interpret 
the answers to this section of the ques- 


tionnaire, 34 professors and instructors 
are full-time teachers of religious educa- 
tion. This is a small proportion of the 
total, only sixteen per cent. Moreover, 
of this number 21 are teachers in the five 
institutions that may be called special 
training schools: Boston University, 
Northwestern University, Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Auburn 
School of Religious Education, and Scar- 
ritt College for Christian Workers. Evi- 
dently, in the other colleges it is unusual 
to have a professor devoting full time 
to the theory and practice of teaching re- 
ligion. The other courses which he is 
likely to teach are in the related fields of 
Bible, history of religions, psychology of 
religion, and Christian ethics. In 45 
cases the teacher was reported to have 
the title of Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation and Bible. Occasionally the per- 
son who teaches religious education 
spends the remainder of his time in 
courses in general education or psy- 
chology. 

One hundred and thirty-five teachers 
were reported to have the rank of pro- 
fessor, associate professor, or assistant 
professor. Allowing for a small propor- 
tion of failures to reply, one may con- 
clude that two-thirds of those teaching 
undergraduate courses in religious educa- 
tion have professorial rank. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING 


It is important to know how much 
graduate work these teachers have com- 
pleted, regardless of the field in which 
they specialized. This information was 
gathered in terms of degrees, although it 
is fully recognized that degrees vary 
widely in significance. The results of 
the inquiry are tabulated in Table V, in 
which all the degrees beyond the bacca- 
laureate are listed separately. Informa- 
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TABLE V 
ADVANCED DEGREES HELD BY 
TEACHERS 

i136 BE, GELS anid hg ROGERS Rie Meas Sia) § WAS ss cat aR 45 
1) BENE NR eae ORO he fae S08 BF am ae 6 
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PD LAE os less Pee AAMT 18 2 Pe SN le Se 1 
Preanowand so. be) Dies), 0s see ie ne ies a 
BEET VIDS 8e get e Ayo, i oan RuBe YE Talerks ales 2 
Lo LY ile aS AD a ay AR 1 8 Ck A Rae A 5 
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tion was secured from 202 of the 207 
teachers listed in Appendix A. In the 
table all duplications are excluded. Usu- 
ally one who holds a doctor’s degree also 
received a master’s degree, and frequently 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree, but only 
the highest degree is recorded here. The 
various combinations of degrees are also 
listed separately. By a further analysis 
of the table the following conclusions 
can be drawn: 174 teachers of religious 
education in American colleges, or 86 per 
cent of the total, have earned degrees 
beyond the baccalaureate; 120, or 60 per 
cent, hold master’s degrees or theological 
baccalaureate degrees, representing from 
one to three years of graduate study; 54, 
or 27 per cent, hold academic doctor’s de- 
grees, representing usually three or more 
years of graduate work. Only one teacher 
in seven has no degree higher than the 
bachelor’s; usually this is the A. B. de- 
gree, but occasionally it is a B. S. or 
JePia ena ay 

The actual number of years spent in 
graduate study is even higher than the 
table indicates, because many teachers re- 
port work in graduate institutions which 
did not lead to a degree. Among the 124 
who replied to a second query, six re- 
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ported that they are now working toward 
the Ph. D. degree, two towarda D. R. E., 
one toward an M. A., and one toward an 
VER AE 

So far as academic training is con- 
cerned, the teacher of religious education 
in undergraduate institutions appears in 
a remarkably favorable light. Although 
comparative figures are not at hand, it is 
to be doubted whether the instructors in 
any other field of collegiate study would 
average as many years of graduate work. 
One large element in this situation is the 
fact that the majority of teachers of re- 
ligious education have come to this field 
by way of the theological seminary. The 
statement of one of the professors who 
replied at some length is not without 
Statistical support: “In a number of 
church colleges the professor of Religious 
Education is the best trained man on the 
faculty.” 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


There is an even more important ques- 
tion to be raised, however: How much 
professional training have these teachers 
of religious education received? The 
possession of a Ph. D. degree may not 
be of significance for the teaching of re- 
ligious education, nor is a complete course 
in a theological seminary always a guar- 
antee of effective leadership in the edu- 
cational field. A second inquiry was sent 
to the professors and instructors, asking 
how much specific training they had in re- 
ligious education, and at what institutions 
their study was carried on. The failure 
of many respondents to confine their 
answer to “specific” training made com- 
plete tabulation impossible, but certain 
significant trends can be discerned. One 
hundred and twenty-four teachers replied 
to this second communication. They are 
so widely distributed that they may be 
considered representative of the entire 
group. 

Table VI summarizes the data concern- 
ing the institutions where professors re- 
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TABLE VI 


INSTITUTIONS WHERE TEACHERS 
RECEIVED PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


Institution Degrees Granted Individuals 
Boston University—Ph.D., 3; M.A,, 3; 
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ceived their special training in religious 
education and the degrees which were 
given. When Boston University is cited, 
the reference is usually to the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, 
and when Columbia University is men- 
tioned, it may be assumed that most of 
the work was taken at Teachers College. 
Among graduates of Boston University 
the degrees of M.R.E. and S.T:B: 
predominate, while at the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University and 
Northwestern University the degrees 
of Ph.D. and M.A. are practically 


the only ones given. It is interest- 
ing to note the relatively important place 
which a tax-supported institution, the 
University of Iowa, has had in the train- 
ing of leaders in religious education. The 
first seven institutions in the list are na- 
tionally known as centers for graduate 
study in religious education. The inter- 
denominational character of these grad-' 
uate schools is indicated by the following 
facts: those who have studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are teaching in insti- 
tutions affiliated with nine denomina- 
tions; at Boston University, with eight 
denominations; at Columbia University, 
with seven denominations ; and at North- 
western and Yale Universities, with six 
denominations. If complete records were 
available, this interdenominational ten- 
dency would doubtless be still more 
marked. 

Of the 124 teachers who replied con- 
cerning their professional training, only 
36 made no mention of attending a theo- 
logical school. Some of these probably 
spent some time in a theological seminary 
also, but did not consider it a part of 
their specific training in religious educa- 
tion. It is fair to say that approximately 
three out of four professors in religious 
education in American colleges have had 
a complete or partial theological training. 
Ten of the 36 who made no report of 
such study are women. Women teachers 
are, of course, less likely to have attended 
a theological school than men. These 
figures support the common assumption 
that those who teach religious education 
in colleges usually have special training 
in religious literature and theology. 

Few would maintain, however, that 
these teachers have had as extended a 
preparation in the educational phases of 
their work as they have had in the sub- 
ject matter of religion. In so new a field 
as religious education it is inevitable that 
many teachers, especially the older men, 
should have gained whatever special 
training they have in the school of ex- 
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- perience rather than from graduate study. 
Nineteen of the 124 who replied stated 
that they had no specific professional 
training in religious education; many 
more probably would make the same ad- 
mission if they answered the question 
with full accuracy. The following quota- 
tions illustrate the type of preparation 
which many professors of religious edu- 
cation have had, some of them leaders in 
the field: 


“In accordance with earlier ideals my prep- 


aration for teaching was in Bible, with side - 


interests in philosophy and_ sociology. — 
Throughout my teaching career, however, I 
have kept in close touch with developments, 
and have ‘grown up with the subject,’ so to 
speak.” 

“My formal preparation in religious educa- 
tion consisted of such courses and practice as 
Yale offered in 1905-1908. That, of course, was 
not much,” 

“Tt was before the day of instruction in ‘Re- 
ligious Education’ in theological seminaries 
(1899.) Thus my work in religious education 
has had to be dug out of actual experience and 
experiment, years of study, observation, and 
wide reading.” 

“You will observe that much of my record 
antedates Religious Education as a modern 
science.” 

“My professional training in religious edu- 
cation was not acquired in schools. Practical 
work in the field gave me experience twelve 
years ago which brought me into this work. 
None of the courses I am teaching were given 
before I undertook to develop them.” 

“No formal study in religious education. 
When I graduated: (college 1883, theological 
seminary 1886) the ‘critter’ wasn’t born. My 
studies have been informal, including dozens 
of committees, conferences, and commissions 
where the discussions and problems were edu- 
cational in high degree.” 

“Have spent many years in the pastorate, and 
more than eight years as a director of religious 
education in a large eastern church. This 
practical experience is worth several semesters 
in any training school.” 


The value of practical training outside 
of schools can scarcely be overestimated, 
and it is to be hoped that in their own 
teaching these men do not lose sight of 
the important role which experience plays 
in the development of leaders. The value 
of this practical work is only potential, 
however ; much depends upon the way in 
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which one reflects upon his experience 
and analyzes his successes and failures. 
“Experience” frequently develops a habit 
of following ruts instead of an ability to 
chart new paths. All would agree, there- 
fore, that the ideal preparation combines 
practical experience with study under 
competent leaders. The desire for such > 
special professional training in religious 
education is strong. The replies to the 
questionnaire indicate that the majority 
of teachers are aware of the need for 
more than a training that would fit them 
for the pastorate; and the figures cited 
show that a large proportion of professors 
have already secured a thorough acquaint- 
ance with educational theory and method. 

Occasionally in this field, as in any 
other, the preparation of teachers is far 
from adequate. A teacher in a junior 
college writes: 

“For three years I have taught a class in 
Sunday Schoo] Pedagogy one hour per week. 
My preparation consisted of a course in Old 


Testament History three hours per week at 
College.” 


A number of other replies show that the 
main interest of many teachers is the 
Bible and that they are carrying a course 
in religious education as a side issue, with 
no thought ‘of developing the field. One 
teacher writes: 

“I do not like to answer your question, for 
I do not count myself really trained for re- 
ligious education class work. I do it because 
we have no real department in Religious Edu- 
cation. My department is Bible. I hope we 


may very soon have a thoroughly equipped 
teacher in Religious Education.” 


This teacher has had some training at the 
University of Chicago, Union Seminary, 
and Columbia University; yet she does 
not consider herself equipped for the 
teaching of religious education. It is en- 
couraging when such high standards are 
set, and an indication that the teaching 
of religious education in colleges is de- 
veloping rapidly to a point where definite 
professional preparation will be required. 


CHAPTER V 
THE METHODS USED 


Most of the facts which have been 
cited deal with undergraduate instruction 
in religious education in its broader rela- 
tionships; the survey revealed also to 
some extent the way in which individual 
courses are organized, the materials that 
are included, and the methods that are 
used. 

TITLES OF COURSES 


The courses in religious education 
which are being given were tabulated ac- 
cording to titles. Account was taken of 
all except the smallest differences in des- 
ignation. The total number of titles is 
about 200. Since many of the diversities 
are insignificant, practically all of the 
courses may be grouped as indicated in 
‘lable VII. The frequency with which 
these titles occur is shown. 


TABLE VII 
TITLES OF COURSES 


(1) Organization and Administration of 


Religious Education; Organization 
and Supervision of the Church 
SCROG] PEER UUme wan fold ana: 68 


(2) Methods of Teaching Religion; Meth- 
ods of Religious Education; Meth- 
ods and Materials of Religious Edu- 
cation; Teaching the Christian Re- 
ligion; Teacher Training; etc........ 65 

(3) Principles of Religious Education; 
Principles of Teaching Religion; 
Theory of Religious Education; etc... 61 

(4) Religious Education; Christian Educa- 
tion; The Modern Sunday School; 
Sunday School Pedagogy; etc........ 55 

(5) Curriculum of Religious Education; 
Materials of Religious Education.... 38 

(6) Religious Education of Adolescents; 
Religious Education of Children; Ele- 
mentary Methods in Teaching Re- 
ligion; Young People’s Work: etc.... 32 

(7) Psychology of Religion; Psychology 
of Religious Development; Psychology 
of Religious Experience; etc......... 29 

(8) Religious Development of Childhood 
and Youth; Psychology of Childhood; 
Psychology of Adolescence; etc....... 26 

(9) Introduction to Religious Education.. 26 

(10) Worship in the Church School; Edu- 
cational Aspects of Worship; Fine 
Arts in Religion; Training in Wor- 
ship; etc. 


(11) Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education : 18 
(12) History of Religious Education...... 14 


ose ere ere ee see eee eee wee eee e 


u ehusal) Sexi io ne leh peber eter + vee oleae 12 


érship; eto. vcias cine eevee ne eaees 12 
(15) Use of the Bible in Religious Educa- 
tion; Teaching Values of the Bible; 


The Bible as a Textbook ; ete: i tl 
(16) Pageantry and Dramatics; Educational 
Dramatics sete uu eo, a ses oe 8 


(17) Story Telling in Religious Education 8 
(18) Seminar in Religious Education; Re- 


search’ Problems }setcs. . oy ae eee 8 
(19) Weekday Religious Education; Week- 

day and Vacation Schools............ 6 
(20) Social and Recreational Leadership... 4 
(21) Agencies of Religious Education..... 4 
(22) Community Religious Education...... 3 
(23) Missionary Education; Education for 

World (Service y.'is J. inset esl einen 3 


(24) The Home (or the Family) and Re- 
ligious Education 
(25) The Survey in Religious Education.. 
(26) A National Program of Religious Edu- 
cation 
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It is clear from a comparison of state- 
ments in catalogues that too much signif- 
icance cannot be attached to the title of 
a course. The content differs according 
to the aim and interests of the professor 
in charge. Sometimes a distinction 1s 
made between “Principles of Religious 
Education” and “Principles of Teaching 
Religion,” the latter being equivalent to a 
course in methods. Where the institution 
offers only one course, it is likely to be 
called “Religious Education” and to in- 
clude a general treatment of the whole 
field. | 


TYPICAL SEQUENCE OF COURSES 


With due regard to the flexible use of 
titles, from the foregoing table it is pos- 
sible to point out the major trends in the 
arrangement of courses in religious edu- 
cation within the institution. Some kind 
of introductory course dealing with Prin- 
ciples is by far the most frequent. This 
includes the titles in the third, fourth, 
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ninth and fourteenth groups. It has been 
previously stated’ that the median num- 
ber of courses per institution is 2.8. It 
can now be predicted that the second and 
third courses given in any college are 
likely to deal with Organization and Ad- 
ministration and Methods. If there is a 
fourth course, it will probably be con- 
cerned with the Curriculum. If addi- 
tional courses are offered, they are likely 
to deal with the Religious Education of 
Children or of Adolescents, or with the 
more general Psychology of Religion. A 
course in History of Religious Education 
is another possibility. After that, special 
phases of the teaching of religion win a 
place in the curriculum. 

This sequence illustrates the typical 
practice in American college and univer- 
sity instruction: first, principles laying a 
“foundation,” then practice; first, a gen- 
eral consideration of all problems and 
groups, then specialization. The “psy- 
chological approach’ which is so fre- 
quently advocated in books which deal 
with the teaching of religion has appar- 
ently had no appreciable effect upon the 
organization of courses in religious edu- 
cation in the college curriculum. 


COMPARISON WITH 1921 CoMMISSION 
REPORT 


The content and titles of courses in re- 
ligious education have undoubtedly been 
considerably influenced by the report of 
the Joint Commission of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the 
Sunday-School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations in 1921.2 Substantially 
the same report was adopted also by the 
Religious Education Association. In two 
respects, however, those recommendations 
have not been followed as closely as might 
have been expected. A comparatively 
small number of colleges offer a separate 
course in the history of religious educa- 
tion, although often a historical survey is 


1. See Page 19. 
2. Brown, A. A., A History of Religtous Education 
m Recent Times, pp. 246-253. 


included in courses on principles or or- 
ganization. The number of colleges giv- 
ing courses in the teaching values of the 
Bible is surprisingly small. Here, again, 
it may be assumed that the field is partly 
covered in other courses; but the em- 
phasis upon the study of the Bible in 
many denominational colleges would war- 
rant an expectation of more definite treat- 
ment of the teaching values. 


DENOMINATIONAL EMPHASES 


Although detailed figures were not 
sought for other courses dealing with re- 
ligion, certain general conclusions con- 
cerning variance in denominational view- 
points may be drawn. These generaliza- 
tions are in substantial agreement with 
those made by Miss Beam in the survey 
carried on by the Council of Church 
Boards of Education.* Miss Beam found 
that 11 per cent of the semester hours 
earned in religion by students in Meth- 
odist colleges were in the technique of 
religious education as against 2 per cent 
by students in Presbyterian colleges. 
From Diagram 1* it will be seen that 48 
percent of the colleges affiliated with the 
two Methodist groups offer courses in 
religious education as compared with 23 
per cent of the colleges affiliated with the 
two major Presbyterian groups. An 
analysis of the number of courses given 
in the institutions of the two denomina- 
tions shows that the Methodist colleges 
average about 4 courses per institution 
and the Presbyterian colleges approxi- 
mately 2.5 courses. Both of these stud- 
ies show that the Presbyterian institutions 
emphasize courses in Bible to a consider- 
ably greater degree than courses in the 
teaching of religion. This tendency, of 
course, is in harmony with the traditional 
Presbyterian emphasis. The statement 
of a professor in one of the Presbyterian 
colleges is typical: 


“Our emphasis is entirely on the Bible de- 
partment and for the present only incidentally 
on religious education as such.” 


3. Christian Education, March, 1925, pp. 245-251, 
4. See page 16, 
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It should be noted, however, that the 
northern Presbyterian colleges are en- 
gaged in an extension of offerings in re- 
ligious education, of which Maryville Col- 
lege is an example. 

A still greater contrast is presented by 
the colleges affiliated with the Congrega- 
tional Church. No Congregational in- 
stitution offers more than two courses in 
religious education, and the average num- 
ber of courses per college is only 1.5. 
Probably this situation is to be partly ex- 
plained by the characteristic cultural and 
philosophical emphases of the Congrega- 
tional colleges. 

The colleges affiliated with the Disci- 
ples of Christ rank highest in the pro- 
portionate emphasis on religious educa- 
tion, offering an average of five courses 
per institution. The colleges of the 
Friends represent approximately the same 
emphasis on religious education as the 
Methodist institutions. In percentage of 
courses per institution the Baptists rank 
between the Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians. The emphasis on religious educa- 
tion in Lutheran colleges is slight, with 
the exception of Wittenberg College. In 
several of these institutions the courses 
are entitled Catechetics, reflecting the 
Lutheran emphasis on doctrine. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


It is difficult to secure adequate data 
on methods of instruction through so 


brief a questionnaire as that used in this 
survey. Nevertheless the following table 
and diagram reveal certain significant 
trends: 


‘PA Bistisy Lie 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
No.of No. of 
Method Institutions Courses 
Lecture 0c. ae Ga Rae 24 86 
Textbook-recitation (°: 4.0004 4. 38 86 
Discussion-repott-20 ee 1b ees 51 135 
Practice teaching or observa- 
tion: a ee. CO ee ese 80 181 
Combination of methods...... 117 361 


The first column of figures indicates 
the number of colleges in which each type 
of method was mentioned at least once. 
The second column shows the number of 
courses in which the several methods 
were reported to be used. Usually sev- 
eral methods are in use in the same col- 
lege. The term “project” was not in- 
cluded in the list of methods, because it 
is subject to so wide a variety of uses. 

It is recognized that a more careful 
analysis of instruction methods is needed 
before accurate conclusions can be drawn. 
“Combination of methods” includes so 
much that it is almost indeterminate. 
From the available data it seems clear, 
however, that the older methods of in- 
struction are not being used extensively 
in courses in religious education. This 
does not imply necessarily that the newer 


Diagram. 3 
TEACHING METHODS USED IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COURSES 


Method. Number of Courses 


100 


Lecture 
Textbook - Recitation 


Discussion - Report 


Practice Teaching, 
or Observation 


In 36t other courses, a combination of two or more In 


of the above methods is used. 


in which methed 1s used — 
150 


Number of Institutions 
reporting use of incthod_— 
20 


40 690 80 


n7 institutions, a combination of twe or more 
of the above methods is used 
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methods are more effective, for scientific 

data concerning the results of the various 
procedures have not been gathered. But 
the discussion-report method or a com- 
bination of lecture, recitation, discussion 
and report are being used much more 
widely than uninterrupted lectures or an 
adherence to a textbook. 
method is being used even less widely 
than the table indicates, for 34 of the 86 
courses in which lectures are given pri- 
marily were reported by one institution, 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education. The field of religious educa- 
tion is so new that few textbooks have 
been written for college use.° This partly 
explains why there is less reliance upon 
the recitation method than in many other 
college courses. The returns on this 
point were not complete, but 108 courses 
in 89 colleges were reported to make no 
use of textbooks. 

The large number of institutions mak- 
ing provision for practice teaching or 
observation is the most significant ele- 
ment in this section of the survey. 
Granted that in some cases the observa- 
tion or supervision may be slight and 
superficial, it is remarkable that 181 
courses were reported to include these 
provisions in 80 colleges. The courses 
which offer opportunities for practice and 
observation are usually in the field of 
method and child psychology, but occa- 
sionally they are courses in organization 
and administration. A few institutions 
give attention to practice teaching and 
supervision in separate courses. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES 


It is evident that an increasing number 
of teachers are regarding practice and ob- 
servation as essential to the training of 
leaders in religious education. The fol- 
lowing statement illustrates this view- 
point: 

“The School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service believes that all theory courses 
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The lecture . 


should be accompanied by practical laboratory 
courses, and that all practice work, to be of 
value, should be under careful supervision.’”® 


Dr. Klyver has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of current practice (1923-1924) in 
the supervision of student-teachers in re- 
ligious education in eight institutions: 
Ripon, Morningside, Ohio Wesleyan, 
University of Chattanooga, Earlham, 
Northwestern University, Muskingum, 
and Boston University.* Of the many 
similar provisions for laboratory work in 
religious education in other institutions, 
a few additional descriptions must suffice. 

Opportunities for observation and 
practice at Maryville College are outlined 
in the college bulletin. 


“(1) The town of Maryville has successful 
week-day church schools in operation, and the 
churches responsible for them are planning a 
considerable extension of this work.—Oppor- 
tunities are offered for observing this work, 
and for studying the problems involved. (2) 
Practically every type of Sabbath School is to 
be found within easy reach of the College— 
Students may work in some of these schools, 
and in all of them may study the problems in- 
volved and the solutions that are being applied. 
Some such study of the work of various 
schools and church organizations is included 
in the requirement of all students who major 
or minor in Religious Education.” 


The bulletins of the University of 
Southern California and Hartford School 
of Religious Education describe the re- 
quirements for practice in some detail. 


“Practice Teaching and Other Field Work 
Under Supervision. Arranged in cooperation 
with certain churches and centers offering fa- 
vorable facilities for work. One individual 
conference hour per week, and one group con- 
ference hour per month required. This course 
affords a practical application of the theories 
of organization and administration of classes, 
clubs, departments and play centers.’”* 

“Practice in Religious Education. Every stu- 
dent is required to do a piece of actual work 
and to carry it on in a highly effective way. 
There is a great variety of opportunity to fit 
individual needs, such as teaching of various 
kinds, administration, group leadership, obser- 
vation in churches, missions, etc., and both in 


6. Collegiate and Professional Training fon Chris- 
tian Leadership, Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service, 1926-1927. 

7%. Klyver, F. H., The Supervision of Student-Teach- 
ers in Religious Education, Chap. III, Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications. 

8. Univ. of Southern California Bulletin, School of 
Religion, Sept., 1926, p. 23. 
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country and city. In order to get one hour 
of credit at least three hours of work per week 
must be devoted to it. The student is required 
to keep a weekly record which is handed in 
monthly; to have a conference with the in- 
structor over each written report; to attend 
a practice class at least monthly; and have a 
personal conference as soon as possible after 
being observed at his work.’” 


The bulletin of the Auburn School of 
Religious Education states that the fac- 
ulty is thoroughly committed to the proj- 
ect principle in the development of 
courses in religious education. Further 
proof of this policy is found in the fact 
that 37 of the 49 courses at Auburn in- 
cluded in the survey offer provisions for 
practice or observation. There is prac- 
tically no distinction between curricular 
and extra-curricular activities at this 
school. 

The most extensive development of 
laboratory facilities in religious educa- 
tion has taken place at Elon College, 
North Carolina. A separate building for 
Christian Education has been in use at 
this college since 1925. The purpose of 
the building 1s described thus by Presi- 
dent Harper: 

“The Mooney Christian Education Building 
is designed to train young people for Christian 
leadership. It is also the rally center of the 
social and religious life of the entire college.— 
This building is big enough to house the social 
and religious activities of the students of a 
voluntary character as well as to supply the 
facilities for a laboratory of Religious Educa- 
tion for those who study in the Department 
of Religious Education. Only those are al- 
lowed to do laboratory work in Religious Edu- 
cation who have had at least one year of pro- 
fessional preparation in this department.—After 
the first year, upon the recommendation of 
the director and individual teachers, students 
who are still pursuing courses in the depart- 
ment are eligible to do laboratory work under 
the supervision of the department professors, 
of whom there are four. They are charged 
a laboratory fee for this work, just as stu- 
dents in chemistry or physics.” 

A completely graded community Week- 
Day School of Religion is conducted in 
this building. Because of the absence of 


9. Hartford Seminary Foundation Bulletin, March, 
1927, p. 1380. 

10. Harper, W. A., An Integrated Program of Re- 
ligious Education, Macmillan, 1926, p. 132. 


any church organization in the small vil- 
lage, the Citizen’s Sunday School is also 
held in the college building. Week-day 
religious schools in a nearby orphanage 
and a school for colored children offer 
additional opportunities for practice in 
religious education. In addition to 
equipment for a thoroughly departmental- 
ized Church School, in the basement of 
the building are two rooms designed for 
manual training and practical arts and 
handicraft, equipped with machinery for 
woodwork and facilities for sewing, bas- 
ketry and art.71 There is an unusual de- 
vice to facilitate stipervision. 

“One very special feature of this building 
is the dictograph which connects each class 
room with the Director’s office and permits 
him to communicate with the superintendents 
of the departments, with the individual teachers, 
or to listen in at any point of the conduct of 
the worship or teaching process, the officer in 
charge or pupils not being aware that they are 
being supervised. It is thought that this is 
a much more satisfactory way of correcting 
the faults of young teachers than for the su- 
pervisor always to he present in the class 
room.” 

PROBLEMS OF METHOD 


In respect to the general principle there 
seems to be common agreement: under- 
graduate instruction in religious educa- 
tion, in order to be effective, must include 
opportunity for frequent contact with ac- 
tual situations and problems involving 
the teaching of religion. That students 
are also conscious of this need is indicated 
by the response of a student who was 
asked to state his conception of the value 
of courses in religious education: 

“Religious education courses without a lab- 


oratory are useless, and unless practice comes 
with theory, I think the work is in vain.’™ 


But it is fair to ask whether the implica- 


tions of this principle have been fully 
thought through, and whether the re- 


11. For a detailed description of the building see 
article by S. A. Bennett in Christian Education, No- 
vember, 1925, quoted also in Harper, op. cit., pp. 
182-135. 

19% Harper, W. A., “An Integrated Program of 
Leadership Training,” Bulletin of Elon College, Novem- 
ber, 1926, p. 27. 

_ 13. Reported by P. H. Heisey, “Religious Educa- 
tion Courses in the College Curriculum,” Religious 
Education, January, 1927, p. 47. 
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sources for making these practical con- 
tacts have been adequately utilized. 

Why should the observation of con- 
crete situations not be introduced earlier? 
Departments of religious education at 
present usually follow the traditional the- 
ory that one first gains knowledge and 
then applies it, whereas experience shows 
that learning and doing are a correlative 
process. Definitions and principles seem 
to grow out of concrete experiences, 
rather than to precede them. The first 
course in religious education which stu- 
dents take in college might still be called 
“An Introduction to Religious Educa- 
tion,” but a more effective introduction 
to the field might be gained through su- 
pervised observations and surveys, fol- 
lowed by reports and accompanied by 
readings. This approach, restricted pri- 
marily to the field of method, is illustrated 
by a recent book, “Case Studies for 
Teachers of Religion.”** Abundant op- 
portunities for a study of principles would 
be provided by such an immediate ap- 
proach to concrete situations. The sec- 
ond course in the department could be 
concentrated upon the psychological and 
philosophical principles involved in the 
teaching of religion. Then would fol- 
low further observation of and practice 
with particular age-groups, accompanied 
by readings and discussion. Stich an ar- 
rangement of courses would provide for 
an alternation of study and practice; the 
students’ experience would form the basis, 
followed by organization and analysis of 
experience. 

Such an organization of materials 
would help solve the problem which the 
teacher faces in regard to the subdivision 
of subject-matter. Jt is extremely dii- 
ficult for teachers of religious education 
to differentiate between principles, meth- 
ods, curriculum, and organization. All 
of these elements may be involved in any 
concrete teaching situation. True, a dis- 


14. Watson, G. B. and G. H., Case Studies for 
Teachers of Religion, Association Press, 1926. 


tinction may be drawn between the phil- 
osophical, psychological and sociological 
approaches to religious education, but 
again these are interrelated so closely that 
the distinctions are based upon con- 
venience rather than reality. When the 
course is Organized around specific situa- 
tions and particular age-groups, it is no 
longer necessary to subdivide subject- 
matter closely, but each phase of the edu- 
cational process may be considered in its 
natural setting. Even the historical ap- 
proach to the problem may readily be 
integrated with the present situation. 
Such a method of instruction would be 
less “academic,” but more truly functional 
and in greater accord with psychological 
laws. 

Fortunately, in religious education 
there is no lack of opportunity for deal- 
ing with actual life-situations. The sur- 
vey reveals that week-day and Sunday 
schools provide the most frequent con- 
tacts. Observation and practice teaching 
are often carried on in the surrounding 
country as well as in the immediate e€n- 
vironment. Boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
scout troops, Christian Associations, and 
private schools furnish additional re- 
sources for experiment and demonstra- 
tion. Professors work in cooperation 
with city or county councils of religious 
education. Denominational coordination 
is sometimes established; the professor 
of religious education at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan, for example, gives part of his time 
to the administration of religious educa- 
tion in the Nebraska Conference. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that 
many college teachers of religious educa- 
tion are not utilizing to the full the op- 
portunities afforded by the communities 
in which they are located. “Religious 
education” is sometimes restricted wholly 
to the teaching of the Bible in the Sun- 
day School; at other times it is taught in 
a vacuum, without regard to the pressing 
problems of local church schools. 

One of the most extensive experiments 
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in cooperation with the community was 
inaugurated at Hillsdale College, Michi- 
gan, in 1926. This college has offered 
its buildings, staff, and recources for the 
trying out of a Christian Education proj- 
ect with the cooperation of the State and 
County Y¥., Mi. C. A. The surrounding 
territory offers an ideal laboratory field 
for all kinds of leadership. The project 
is not limited to the training of Y. M. 
C. A. leaders, but includes Christian lead- 
ership in all its phases. Vocational guid- 
ance is occupying a large place in the 
program. Teams of students go out for 
week-ends into various communities. 


“The team is prepared to lead in recreation, 
provide entertainment, lead in discussion, and 
speak at various services in the Churches. In 
addition, they are making a survey of the com- 
munities along economic, social, religious, and 
educational lines. The team evaluates the 
work in the community, and also makes defi- 
nite recommendations regarding the needs of 
the community. One or two members of the 
team are then assigned to the community, to 
cooperate in filling these needs.” 


Another important development has been 
the organization of a Community School 
for Adult Education, which includes 
courses in psychology and the principles 
and methods of religious education. In 
this way the Department of Applied 
Christian Education is recognizing its 
responsibility for training leaders among 
the residents of the local community. 
Prof. Sonquist feels that his department 
is helping to meet a pressing need: 


“I have found that our colleges, segregated 
from life as they are, are failing to make the 
contributions to the communities which the lat- 
ter have a right to expect.—Only when educa- 
tion becomes synonymous with life will it de- 
velop a leadership that will be able to meet 
the complex situations which are facing the 
youth of the present day—The work of the 
student leaders, of the Deputation Teams, of 
the Community School, have all been instru- 
mental in bringing the college and communities 
together in a remarkable way. Gradually the 
spirit of antipathy is disappearing, and a new 
relationship is taking its place.” 


Thus it is apparent that here and there 

15. This description of the work at Hillsdale Col- 
lege and the quotations are taken from a report by 
Prof. David E. Sonquist. 


the department of religious education has 
become a reconstructive influence in the 
community. This is not an entirely new 
movement, for in 1914 Prof. W. S. 
Athearn wrote a book based upon his 
work in the city of Des Moines while he 
was a professor at Drake University,’® 
and a few years later Prof W. C. Bower 
published materials on the survey of re- 
ligious education in local churches, grow- 
ing out of his experience with students 
at Transylvania College.” 

The college campus itself. furnishes a 
number of critical problems in religious 
education, but there is little evidence that 
they have been an object of direct con- 
cern in courses attached to the depart- 
ment of religious education. What situa- 
tions could be of more direct interest to 
students than the college chapel, the stu- 
dent religious organizations, fraternity 
relationships, contacts between men and 
women on the campus? Why should a 
group of students not study the moral 
and religious problems of the college cur- 
riculum and of extra-curricular activities 
as earnestly as the students at Dartmouth 
and Harvard approached the educational 
system’? Surely all of these may legiti- 
mately be considered as problems of 
adolescent religious education. Begin- 
nings have been made in this direction. 
Students in courses in religious education 
at Bucknell University under the leader- 
ship of Prof. C. M. Bond have made sur- 
veys of campus situations, out of which 
grew a joint student-faculty committee 
on the regulation of social activities and 
an improvement of the chapel situation. 
At North-Central College, Illinois, stu- 
dents of Prof. E. E. Domm have assumed 
responsibility for a certain number of 
chapel services during the year and have 
attacked other campus problems. At 
Hillsdale College the presidents of the 
Y. W.C. A. and Y. M. C. A. happened 
Tenthers, Wait of Chiceee- bits wets 7 ae 


. Ate Bowers, W. iC. j4 Survey of Religious Education 
im the Local Church, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1919. 
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to be in Prof. Sonquist’s courses and 
were permitted to take their organizations 
as their projects in religious education. 
The Christian Education building at Elon 
College is partially an outgrowth of a 
survey made by a class of Juniors and 
Seniors ten years ago.1® They studied 
both the college and the community and 
found many instances of lack of correla- 
tion, with no unity of purpose among col- 
lege organizations and inadequate pro- 
visions for educational and social life 
among the young people of the commu- 
nity. Doubtless a number of similar 
cases could be cited, but on the whole the 
campus has been neglected as a field for 
observation and practice in religious edu- 
cation. 

The fact that a college provides oppor- 
tunities for observation and practice 
teaching under supervision is in itself no 
guarantee of the effectiveness of the in- 
struction. The contact with field situa- 
tions may be’a mechanical process, con- 
tributing little to the development of ed- 
ucational insight. On the other hand, the 
supervisor may maintain a cooperative re- 
lationship with the student, not solving 
his problems nor imposing programs, but 
developing the power to analyze situations 
and making resources available for the 
solution of difficulties. Prof. Dewey 
pointed out a number of years ago’® that 
the important objective in practice teach- 
ing or observation is that the student- 
teacher should become sensitive to the 
mental reactions of the pupils. More im- 
portant than the acquiring of specific 
teaching techniques is the ability to sense 
what is going on in the minds of the 
pupils and to adjust the procedure to their 
reactions. “Immediate skill may be got 
at the cost of power to go on growing.” 
The problem then resolves itself into 
this: How can supervised practice in re- 


TS ettarpers. Wi. AT 


“An Integrated Program of 


Leadership Training,’’ Bulletin of Elon College, No- 


vember, 1926, pp. 24-26. 

19. Dewey. John, “The Relation of Theory to Prac- 
tice in the Education of Teachers,’’ Third Yearbook 
0 He Merl seelt Society for the Study of Education, 

art I, 1904. 


ligious education be carried on so as to 
develop intellectual independence and 
stimulate growth in skill? 

Finally, there is the conflict between the 
advocates of method in courses dealing 
with religious education and those who 
emphasize content. 

“The program of religions education that in- 

cludes chiefly educational psychology and class- 
room methods is inadequate. I believe that 
content is at least as important as method for 
a teacher of religion.” 
The opinion prevails among many teach- 
ers that he is best fitted to teach who is 
most familiar with the subject-matter in 
his field. Others contend that the chief 
lack has not been inadequate knowledge 
of the Bible on the part of teachers, but 
ignorance as to the best methods of pre- 
senting the’ material One professor 
points toward the solution of this appar- 
ent conflict when he writes: 

“There has been too little attention given 

to the problem of coordinating method and 
subject matter.” 
In the training of teachers for the public 
schools a theory has been recently devel- 
oped which attempts to harmonize the two 
viewpoints. It is called the “profession- 
alization of subject matter.’”°° It implies 
that instruction in a subject shall include 
discussions of the value of this material 
for teaching purposes, the particular 
teaching problems involved, and the in- 
structional devices available. Why should . 
college courses in Bible, History of Re- 
ligions, and Psychology of Religion not 
give more adequate recognition to teach- 
ing values and problems? The convic- 
tion is growing that there is no funda- 
mental distinction between content and 
method. The effect of this tendency will 
probably be to correlate courses in re- 
ligious education more closely with other 
courses in religion. 

Figures regarding student enrollment 


20. For a brief description of this theory and a 
critical analysis, see ‘“‘The Training of Teachers: The 
Problem of Professionalized Subject-Matter,”’ C. C. 
Fries, Educational eae and Supervision, 
March, 1927, pp. 178-1 
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previously cited?* show that undergradu- 
ates have net yet responded in large num- 
bers to the provisions which have been 
made for a study of religious education. 
In many institutions these courses have 
been established through the zeal of older 
leaders in the church rather than from 
any expression of interest on the part 
of students. But when the work of the 
department of religious education is 
closely related to situations on the campus 


21. See page 18. 


and in the sommunity, as it is being re- 
lated in a number of cases, there is evi- 
dence that there is a much greater student 
response io the courses. To the extent 
in which students are introduced early in 
their college course to pressing social and 
religious issues of contemporary life, they 
are likely to gain a deeper insight into 
the function of religious education in the 
modern world.” 


22. The Correlation Course at Whittier College, 
California, represents a significant advance in this di- 
rection. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN EVALUATION OF TEXT-BOOKS IN USE 


What texts are being used in under- 
graduate classes in religious education? 
How adequate are they with regard to 
the presentation of subject matter and 
adaptation to college use? Information 
on these points should furnish significant 
criteria as to the quality and character of 
instruction in this field. Since the col- 
lege catalogs rarely mention the texts em- 
ployed, it was necessary to send a ques- 
tionnaire to the colleges offering religious 
education courses asking for the titles and 
authors of the books used as texts and 
references. (Page 8/7, Exhibit B.) 


Lae Texts in Use 


Four hundred and seventy-eight differ- 
ent titles were returned by the one hun- 
dred and fifty colleges. Of these, three 
hundred and seven dealt with some as- 
pect of religious education while one 
hundred and seventy-one were concerned 
with psychology, general education, so- 
ciology, Biblical history and interpreta- 
tion, or theology. One hundred and three 
from the first group and twenty-five 
from the second were named as texts, the 
remainder in each group being assigned 
as references. A large number of the 
books were reported only once and, there- 
fore, can hardly be considered typical of 
the field. Table IX gives the titles and 
authors of all books appearing nine or 
more times, either as text or as reference, 
together with the number of colleges us- 
ing each one and the number of classes 
in which each one is employed as a text. 

It is, perhaps, indicative of the newness 
of religious education as a college sub- 
ject that so few of these books were 
written for undergraduate use. Gradu- 
ate students and the non-academic 
teacher-training groups of the church 
school have secured the major attention. 


Religious education for special groups is 
represented by seven books on this list, 
all in its lower half; methods, by five; 
general theory, organization and admin- 
istration and psychology, by four each: 
curriculum, by two; and the history of 
religious education, by one. The three 
volumes of The Indiana Survey are also 
included. 

It is encouraging that so many college 
instructors are directing their students to 
the most fertile resources available, even 
if the style and organization of the ma- 
terial is intended for a more mature 
group. Interestingly enough, two of the 
pioneer books in the field are still in gen- 
eral use—The Church School by Athearn, 
and Education in Religion and Morals by 
Coe. 


SECURING CRITERIA FOR JUDGMENT 


Having discovered the text-books actu- 
ally employed, the next point to be settled 
was their adequacy for college use. In 
formulating the necessary criteria an ef- 
fort was made to secure objective stand- 
ards which would be applicable to college 
text-books in any field, in the hope that 
the technique so developed might be 
found valuable for rating books in other 
subjects than religious education. 

In order to avoid what might be the 
personal bias of a small group both the 
criteria for judging and the books to be 
judged were submitted to persons whose 
opinions would carry weight in the world 
of religious education and who repre- 
sented different localities and points of 
view. Tentative criteria (Table X) were 
drawn up and sent to about one hundred 
individuals,—members of college depart- 
ments of religious education, denomina- 
tional leaders and those engaged in writ- 
ing and publishing books on religious 
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TABLE IX 


BOOKS USED 9 OR MORE TIMES AS TEXT OR REFERENCE IN UNDERGRADU- 
ATE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COURSES 


(Listed in order of frequency) 


No. of 
No. of classes 
colleges using book 
Title Author using book as text 
1. Method in Teaching Religion.............. G. H. Betts and M. O. 
Hawthorne) (ii. w kane 61 45 
2. Social Theory of Religious Education....... Ge AY: Coe eta aike: miei 57 18 
3. The Organization and Administration of 
Religions) i. ducatiom etm: wees es a's > JisHsStoutind eet tees 52 32 
4, The Curriculum-of Religious Education..... GouE yy Betts) java sale eee 43 20 
5. Education in Religion and Morals......... Ga TA OG Rin ees 33 ats! 
6. The Curriculum of Religious Education..... WiC Bowers his sae 32 a7 
7. How, to Teach Reais erie ine mises YC aia ol (s.0 tis (Bete Smet ts ar 31 20 
8. History of Religious Education in Recent 
TAMeEs ML Re SAPO Ren Aen fete ASA Brown yes Wan dew 30 13 
9) Organizing ithe ve Burch echOobieaee tie ts ainies HAR Gone ida eee 26 15 
40, | Childhood} and} Gharacteranonwiacrci at viene: He Hartshorme: icine. 25 10 
11. The Project Principle in Religious Educa- 
LION 4s aha Wie as a Tae RS ae eeNS, NCI Bigs 36a, PUL, Cos bet Ores wie aan fae 24 2 
12. The New Program of Religious Education..G. H. Betts............ 3 8 
13... Psychology of Adolescence Tine veh... PU EACVi hae er a ee ue 18 i 
14/°. Psychology ‘of Childhoond sh avi, athe es N. Norsworthy and M. 
Whitley!) Ate 18 9 
15. Organization and Administration of the 
Stinday, Schookqiie ye tate ee seer a ae wo J. L. Cunningham and 
Ri Nvorth Wowie cae 17 10 
16. Principles of Religious Education.......... E,. E. Emme and P. R 
, EO WICLE Ole Canes 15 9 
17. Religious Education of Adolescents......... NG Richardsoniuert coped 16 4 
18. The “Pupil and’ the ePeacten oa wns aualitisy.s Lah soWVeigles i. Amocner eS 10 
19. The Church School. i. is eek WAL Wid UNC OAR TI a icy nttg Kies 14 2 
20. Primary Method in the Church School...... AMINES ES Weak CE 12 1 
Dt Andianay Our vey! WOW ee ae ealne ems uele tenes WiSs Athearn. oo. bale 11 he 
22 Initiana i Ourvey i VOL Liaise ene Ra Matas Wor Athearn ii). 0 ha 11 sa 
23. ‘Church School’ Administration. ). 0.0.0... .. BAM Persson...) 5 11 3 
24. Ee be Church's: Program *tor jwounsseeoples,. shu. Mayer ies ite ae 7 
25. Religious Education in the Family......... TONE T A tocol, aig ane 11 5 
26. "indiana ‘Survey, /Voly Lilt h iy saeiegu ee mite totale Wi mAtnearnit isn e., 10 a 
27. Junior Methods in the Church School...... LO CPO el rs eS, ok 10 2 
28. Handbook for Workers with Young People.S. V. Thompson........ 10 1 
29. Current Week Day, Religious, Education. ...P. HH. Lotz..........+4. 10 4 
30 Vee dicational Me syChology;, vices Waniemuweinne dis hls hol. oP norndike? i.e, 9 no 
education. ‘They were asked to. weight From these criteria a score sheet 


and comment on the criteria. (See Ap- 
pendix B, (page 89.) Usable returns 
were secured from forty-eight persons 
(Table XI.) Their suggestions resulted 
in the amplification of the explanations 
for a number of items and the introduc- 
tion of one new item, “psychological or- 
ganization.” Owing to pressure for time 
it was impossible to return the modified 
criteria to the group of forty-eight for 
further rating. Table XII gives the 
criteria in their final order of importance. 


(Table XIII) was made out for use in 
judging each book and the complete set 
sent to twenty-five judges. In order to 
keep the judges’ task within reasonable 
limits, fifteen books were chosen for re- 
view. Fourteen were selected as the 
texts most frequently used in undergrad- 
uate classes in religious education. The 
fifteenth, Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion by G. B. and G. H. Watson, was 
included, at the suggestion of several of 
the group who weighted the criteria, as a 
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TABLE X 


TENTATIVE CRITERIA FOR COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


I, 


Lit. 


C. C. Alexander 
George H. Betts 
Charles Bond 

E. S. Boyer 

L. L. Carpenter 
James H. Chapman 
E. J. Chave 
George A. Coe 
Charles Darsie 
Charles A. Ellwood 
Earle Emme 
Sophia L. Fahs 

S. P. Franklin 

C. Leslie Glenn 
W. A. Harper 

L. Hekhuis 


EXTERNAL FORM 


hi 


2 
3. 
4 
5 


Binding (durability, attractiveness) 

Paper (quality) 

Type (size, clearness) 

Arrangement of page (spacing, margins) 

Press work (evenness of imprint, typographical accuracy) 


LITERARY FORM 


ie 


2. 


58 pte 


Style (choice of words, clearness, coherence, use of illustrations,—in re- 
lation to college students) 

Titles and Captions (appropriate headings for sections, chapters and 
paragraphs ) 

Tables of Contents, Index (brevity, completeness ) 

Footnotes, Appendices (accuracy, appropriateness) 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


Sas pene 


So es: 


. Scope (adequacy in reference to range of topic treated) 


Breadth of Background (recognition of relation of material to important 
social and philosophical problems) 

Balance (space and emphasis in proportion to significance of material) 

Accuracy in statements of fact (indication of sources) 

Judgments and Conclusions (indication of grounds for reasoning) 

Adequacy for present use (in light of current developments in education, 
psychology, religious thought, natural sciences, etc.) 

Inclusiveness (recognition of conflicting points of view). 

Consistency (in relation to expressed or implied point of view) 


ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL (for Classroom and Reference Use) 


ca (cod Ed Doe 


a 


Division of material (logical and comparable units) 

Questions (clearness, stimulation to thought) 

Suggestions for further study (library readings and research) 

Suggestions for gathering additional data from the field observation, sur- 
veys, experimentation, etc. 

Bibliography (inclusion of varying viewpoints, annotation or classification) 


Sinviature) Of TEVIEWER Wiis ke ee ONE Tape Aer is ke 


hts ed od Oh G 
THOSE WHO WEIGHTED THE CRITERIA 
A. E. Hetherington Frank W. Padelford 


RQ, Hiltz Wilfred E. Powell 
Harold B. Hunting Seldon L. Roberts 
E. M. Hurst J. Elliott Ross 
Jean Gertrude Hutton TV Sailer 
F. W. Kerr Stanley Scott 


P. Henry Lotz 
Herbert C. Mayer 
A. L. McCrimm 
Harold Meyer 

A. J. W. Meyers 
Mary E. Moxcey 


Harold J. Sheridan 
Le Wes. Shultz 

W. A. Squires 
Elliott Speer 

Paul A. Stevick 
Edward P. St. John 


M. F. Munro Milton C. Towner 
E, R. Naylor Paul H. Vieth 
Henry Neumann ” Goodwin B. Watson 
F, B. O’Rear B. S. Winchester 
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TABLE XII 
THE CRITERIA IN THE ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE 


Facts 

Current Adequacy 
Judgments and Conclusions 
Breadth of Background 
Division of Material 
Scope 

Inclusiveness 

Questions 

Balance 

10. Consistency 

11. Field Study 

12. Style 

13. Special Topics 


SSE ON BES 


14. Bibliography 
15. Titles and Headings 
16. Table of Contents and Index 


Treomeaype 

18. Footnotes 
19. Spacing 
20. Printing 
21. Paper 

22. Bindin 


Psychological Organization (This item 
was added after the criteria had been 
weighted and so cannot be assigned a 
numerical position in the list.) 


eee SEES eee 


recent book likely to be significant in the 
field of religious education. 

The judges who scored such of the fif- 
teen books as they knew well, were: 

A. T. Case, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

G. H. Betts, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

W. A. Squires, Philadelphia. 

H. B. Hunting, Boston. 

H. A. Hartshorne, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

P. R. Stevick, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

L. L. Carpenter, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

W.N. Stearns, Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, Jacksonville. 

W. E. Powell, Phillips University, 
Enid, Okla. 

J. G. Hutton, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

H. J. Sheridan, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

C. H. Gillingham, Maryville College, 
Tenn. 

P. H. Heisey, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

W. J. Homan, Whittier College, Cal. 

In tabulating the results of these re- 
ports, all of the replies or. each book were 
compiled separately, item by item, and 
the average on each book for each item 
was listed. They are given in Table XIV. 
So if one wishes to find the average of 
the ratings assigned by the judges to 


Stout’s Organization and Administration 
of Religious Education in the matter of 
consistency of view-point, it is necessary 
only to look under criteria 10 at the row 
of figures which follows the title, and the 
rating is seen to be 4.1. The scale used 
was 5 to 1, with five as the highest and 1 
as the lowest value. For current ade- 
guacy, Betts’ How to Teach Religion has 
an average rating of 3.1, while Coe’s Edu- 
cation in Religion and Morals is given 2.6. 

To give the comparative rankings of 
the books on the various criteria, each 
item was taken separately and the aver- 
ages for all the fifteen books were com- 
pared. In this case, 1 represents the 
highest rating. Since many of the ratings 
were the same, the lowest rating is not 15 
but whatever the total of the different 
ratings happened to be. These figures are 
given in Table XV. To find, for ex- 
ample, the position of Betts’ Curriculum 
of Religious Education with regard to its 
division of material, one traces down col- 
umn 5 to the line of figures that follows 
the title of the book and discovers it to 
be second out of a possible ten. The last 
line of figures on the chart gives the total 
number of rankings in each case. Similar- 
ly, going down the column under facts to 
Hartshorne’s Childhood and Character, 
one finds it assigned ninth place out of a 
possible ten positions. If, however, one 
wishes to discover what book or books 
hold first place for their breadth of back- 
ground, one runs down that column and 
finds a 1 placed after both Coe’s Social 
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“EVALUATION OF BOOKS USED AS COLLEGE TEXTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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Standard for College Text-Books 

Binding: The book should be so bound as to be attractive in appearance, 
reasonably durable, and moderate in cost. 

Paper: The paper should be of such weight, texture, and color as to com- 
bine serviceableness, compactness, and attractiveness. 

Type: The type should be of such size and clearness as to insure ease of 
reading. 

Spacing: The material should be so spaced on a page as to provide sym- 
metry of form and facility of reading, without unduly increasing the 
size of the book. 

Printing: The book should be a product of good workmanship, evidenc- 
ing evenness of imprint and typographical accuracy. 

Table of Contents, Index: The table of contents and index should be ac- 
curate, concise, and sufficiently detailed for ready use. 

Division of Material: The material should be divided into logical and 
comparable units for convenience in study. 

Titles, Headings: The chapter titles should be appropriate and suggestive, 
and there should be sufficient headings of smaller sections to indicate the 

progress of thought. 

Style: The style of the book should conform to good literary standards 
and be suited to students’ interests and ability, in respect to diction and 
vocabulary, clearness, coherence, and illustrations. 

Psychological Organization: The material of the book should be arranged 
psychologically to a sufficient degree to provide contact with familiar stu- 
dent experiences and concepts, and to make possible a continuous devel- 
opment of thought. 

Questions: Questions which are raised by the writer in the course of the 
discussion or at the end of chapters should be clearly stated and thought- 
provoking. 

Special Topics: Topics for special study and discussion should be sug- 
gested, with prominent attention to current changes and problems. 

Field Study: The book should provide guidance in gathering additional 
data from the field and in gaining practical experience, by including 
suggestions for observation, surveys, and experimentation. 

Bibliography: There should bea bibliography which indicates the significant 
source materials and gives recognition to varying viewpoints. 

Footnotes, Appendices: “The book should contain in footnotes and appen- 
dices any reference and explanatory material which is relevant but 
which, if included in the main text, would interrupt the coherence of the 
writer’s presentation. 

Scope: The scope of the material should be wide enough to cover ade- 
quately the field under consideration, in accordance with the aim of the 
writer and in light of its use by college students. 

Balance: The material should be given space and emphasis in proportion 
to its significance and in accordance with the practicability of its use by 
students. 

Facts: Statements of fact should be accurate and the sources should be 
indicated, unless widely known. 

Judgments and Conclusions: The basis for any judgments and conclu- 
se ae the author makes on important points should be clearly 1n- 

icated. 

Inclusiveness: Conflicting points of view on major problems of theory or 
practice should be recognized and fairly represented. 

Consistency: The writer’s treatment of his material should be consistent 
with his expressed or implied point of view. 

Breadth of Background: There should be an indication of the relation be- 
tween the specific field covered in the book and wider social, educa- 
tional, and philosophical problems; in other words, the book should have 
“cultural” setting. 

Current Adequacy: The book should be adequate for present use, in light 
of current developments in education, psychology, religious thought, nat- 
ural sciences, etc. 
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Theory and Emme and Stevick’s Princi- 
ples of Religious Education. If bibliog- 
raphy is the point at issue and the posi- 
tion desired the lowest, one discovers an 
11 in that column placed after Weigle’s 
The Pupil and the Teacher, with 11 as 
the total number of rankings on that par- 
ticular point. 
THE Books as REVIEWED 

The majority of the books rate well on 
their format. Apparently college texts 
may be expected to have satisfactory 
binding, paper, type, spacing and print- 
ing. The exceptions to this rule were 
Coe’s Social Theory, Cope’s Organizing 
the Church School, Cunninggim and 
North’s Organtzation and Administration 
of the Sunday School and Weigle’s The 
Pupil and the Teacher. These were all 
given low scores for type, spacing and 
printing. 

Methods in Teaching Religion by G. H. 
Betts and M. O. Hawthorne is used in 
more colleges than any other text re- 
ported. Its strongest point is the organi- 
zation and division of its material. Its 
questions and suggestions for field study, 
bibliography and headings also add 
greatly to the book’s effectiveness for 
class use. One judge questions the style 
as “too labored and involved for the aver- 
age undergraduate” but the majority do 
not report this difficulty. The book takes 
middie place on factual accuracy, current 
adequacy and the presentation of con- 
flicting points of view and drops in the 
scale when it comes to consistency, the 
indication of relations to wider social and 
educational problems and the way in 
which the grounds for the author’s judg- 
ments and conclusions are shown. Ten 
judges rated the book. 

Eleven judges commented on Organiz- 
ation and Administration of Religious 
Education by J. E. Stout. Not written 
for college use, it is second on the list as 
a college text. The book maintains a con- 
sistent point of view, “‘solid if not radi- 
cal,” according to one judge, and pro- 
vides satisfactory headings, table of con- 
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tents and index. Such collegiate aids to 
study as special topics, bibliography, ques- 
tions and suggestions for field study are, 
however, inadequate. In adequacy for 
present use, accuracy of facts, psycholog- 
ical organization of material and style the 
book takes medium rank and is below the 
average in its presentation of conflicting 
points of view, its indication of wider 
educational and social relationships and 
the balance and scope of the material con- 
sidered. 

Clearly a text-book, The Curriculum of 
Religious Education by G. H. Betts is welt 
supplied with such aids to study as ques- 
tions, bibliography, headings and index, 
while its special topics win it second place 
on that count. The scope and balance of 
its material and its indications of larger 
relationships are good. In factual accu- 
racy, the presentation of conflicting points 
of view, the psychological organization of 
subject matter and the indication of the 
basis for the author’s conclusions the 
book is given medium place. Sixth out 
of a possible nine when it comes to con- 
sistency, on current adequacy this text is 
third of a possible twelve. These results 
are based on the ratings of ten judges. 

How to Teach Religion by G. H. Betts 
is first of the fifteen in point of style but 
takes a rather low place on the other 
counts. Special topics, bibliography and 
questions are of medium rank; but ac- 
curacy of facts, consistency of view point 
and the indications of the wider relation- 
ships of the subject matter are well below 
the average. The same is true of the 
psychological organization of its material, 
in which this book takes fifth place out of 
a possible eight and of its adequacy for 
present use, in which it ranks eighth out 
of twelve. It is only fair to remember, 
as several of the eleven reporting judges 
remind us, that this book was not intended > 
for college use. 

According to the judgment of the thir- 
teen judges who rated it, G. A. Coe’s A 
Social Theory of Religious Education 
takes first place for accuracy of facts and 
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indication of the relationships of its field 
to wider social, educational and philo- 
sophical problems. The book is given 
second place for adequacy for present 
use, although it was published in 1917. 
As one judge remarks, it is “still a live 
source of inspiration and wider under- 
standing for graduates and undergradu- 
ates.” Low ratings are given for the 
book’s suggestions for field study and 
special topics, also for its titles and head- 
ings. Somewhat above the average in 
the division and psychological organiza-~ 
tion of material and style, A Social 
Theory rises to the upper levels on con- 
sistency of view point, presentation of 
conflicting points of view, and the clear 
indication of the author’s grounds for 
his conclusions. | 

Nine judges reported on W. C. Bow- 
er’s The Curriculum of Religious Educa- 
tion. They found the style “too abstract 
for the average undergraduate.” The 
helps provided for the student are rated 
both excellent and inadequate—the bib- 
liography gives the book first place on 
that count, with the table of contents, in- 
dex and division of material following 
close behind, but suggestions for field 
study, special topics and titles and head- 
ings are rated very low. The book is 
slightly below the halfway mark in con- 
sistency, factual accuracy and the clear 
indication of the basis for its judgments 
and conclusions. It is found in the up- 
per ranks in the scope of its material, the 
presentation of conflicting points of view 
and the indication of the cultural setting 
of its subject. This further comment by 
one of the judges should be included in 
order to be perfectly fair: “I have scored 
this book down on a number of points 
because it does not fit the needs of the 
particular type of students that I have in 
my class. In other situations the score 
would be much higher.” 

Organizing the Church School by H. 
F, Cope occupies a middle position on 
most points. Its titles and headings are 


lower than this while its footnotes are 
higher. For the division and balance of 
its material the book receives a very high 
rating. The scores were furnished by 
seven judges. 

Published in 1904, G. A. Coe’s Educa- 
tion in Religion and Morals is used by 
thirty-three colleges. Perhaps this is 
partly due to the historical significance of 
the book. According to one of the five 
judges reporting on it, “This book was 
wonderful in its time.” It is not surpris- 
ing to find that the book is considered 
thoroughly inadequate for present use as 
a text. In factual accuracy, consistency, 
the presentation of differing points of 
view and breadth of background it still 
receives a high rank. For the clearness 
with which the author has indicated the 
erounds for his conclusions, the book is 
given first place on that count. 

A History of Religious Education tin 
Recent Times by A. A. Brown is the only 
strictly historical study included in this 
list. Yet its ten judges rank it low in 
factual accuracy, the consistent treatment 
and scope of its material and its adequacy 
for present use. The literary style, the 
special topics suggested for study and 
the table of contents are good. 


Childhood and Character by Hugh A. 
Hartshorne takes second place out of a 
possible twelve for its suggestions for 
field study. Its questions, suggestions for 
special study and bibliography are also 
excellent, as are its style and consistency 
of view point. In factual accuracy, the 
balance and scope of its material and ade- 
quacy for present use the book is rated 
low. “This book needs some revision” but 
it “still remains good background reading 
for undergraduates,” according to two of 
its nine judges. 

The four judges who reported on The 
Organization and Administration of the 
Sunday School by J. L. Cunninggim and 
E. M. North give it a very low rating on 
practically all the points considered. Sug- 
gestions for special topics and field study 
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take a medium place, the highest rating 
given for this book. 

Another book which has a long record 
of use is The Pupil and the Teacher by 
L. A. Weigle. According to the author’s 
statement it was not written for college 
use; but fifteen colleges reported its em- 
ployment and one of its eleven judges 
wrote, “Though not well adapted to col- 
lege ages and not brought up to date in 
certain particulars, this is still an exceed- 
ingly useful book.” Another judge finds 
it “hopelessly out of date for a modern 
college class.” Fifth place in a possible 
ten for factual accuracy is the highest 
rank awarded the book. 

Principles of Religious Education by 
E. E. Emme and Paul R. Stevick was 
scored by five judges. They gave the 
book first place among the fifteen for its 
adequacy for present use, and placed it in 
the first rank for the psychological or- 
ganization of its material and the indica- 
tion of the wider relationships of its sub- 
ject matter. The book is also rated high 
on its consistency of viewpoint, the bal- 
ance and scope of its material, its style 
and the special topics provided. Factual 
accuracy and the indication of the 


grounds for the author’s conclusions, the » 


division of material and the suggestions 
for field study take a rather low place. 
One of the judges considers the book “a 
very clever discussion from one point of 
view.” 

Written as a text for an entirely differ- 
ent field, Psychology of Childhood by N. 
Norsworthy and M. Whitley is used as a 
text or reference in eighteen college 
classes in religious education. The rat- 
ings are all in the upper half of the scale, 
with first place given to the division of 
material, the presentation of differing 
points of view and the table of contents. 
Medium place is given to the cultural set- 
ting, factual accuracy, the scope of the 
material and adequacy for present use. 
One of the ten judges finds, “Though not 
restricted to religious education, this is 
one of the most helpful sources for back- 


ground reading, preparatory to insight 
into the mind of modern religious educa- 
tion.” 

Case Studies for Teachers of Religion 
by G. H. and G. B. Watson was pub- 
lished in 1926 and is the most recent of 
the books on the list. This book is in the 
first rank on the psychological organiza- 
tion of its material and in the lowest 
rank on factual accuracy. The authors’ 
aim is, clearly, to make the book thought- 
provoking rather than fact-giving, an aim 
which evidently meets the judges’ ap- 
proval for they give it second place in 
adequacy for present use. The book is 
well balanced and consistent in view- 
point, with good questions and excellent 
suggestions for field study. It is surpris- 
ing that a book of this character does not 
have higher ratings in such matters as 
special topics, bibliography, titles and 
table of contents. The scope of material, 
presentation of conflicting points of view 
and the indication of the relation of the 
subject matter to wider social, educational 
and philosophical problems, are rated low. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of this evaluation of text- 
books it would seem that accuracy of 
facts, although rated as the most impor- 
tant element in a text-book, is not the out- 
standing characteristic of religious educa- 
tion texts. Nor are the more recent texts 
the more accurate. Coe’s two books pub- 
lished in 1904 and 1917 take first and sec- 
ond place, respectively, with Cope’s, pub- 
lished in 1923, taking third; while Betts’ 
and Hawthorne’s Methods in Teaching 
Religion, 1925, and Bower’s Curriculum 
of Religious Education, 1925, occupy 
fourth and seventh places, respectively. 
Watson’s Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion, the most recent book on the list, 
is lowest of all. As a rule, the books 
which rate high on their accurate presen- 
tation of facts are in the upper ranks 
when it comes to the clearness with which 
the author’s reasons for his conclusions 
are given. A consistent point of view, rec- 
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ognition of positions which differ from 
the author’s and a wise balance and divi- 
sion of subject matter are generally prev- 
alent. Does this indicate that authors of 
text-books in religious education tend to 
be more concerned with the manner than 
with the accuracy of their presentation? 

The survey of the courses in religious 
education offered to undergraduates 
shows the most frequent offerings to be 
in principles of religious education, fol- 
lowed by organization and administration 
and methods, with curriculum third, and 
either the psychology of religion or the 
religious education of children or adoles- 
cents, fourth in rank.’ The provision of 
text-book material is not in line with this 
emphasis. Of the 307 titles on religious 
education reported, 76 deal with meth- 
ods; 42, with special groups such as 
young people, weekday schools, etc.; 34, 
with skills like story-telling and drama- 
tics; 24, with organization and adminis- 
tration ; and 11, with theory or principles. 
The rest of the titles were divided among 
curriculum, psychology, biblical interpre- 
tation, history, etc. The historical ap- 
proach to the study of religious education 
is largely ignored. Only 14 classes with 
that title are reported and only 7 texts 
can be grouped in that category. Of the 
seven, one deals with the Y. M. C. A., 
one with the Y. W. C. A., one with the 
Young People’s Movement, and three 
with the Sunday School. A. A. Brown’s 
History of Religious Education in Recent 
Times is the most used and the most com- 
prehensive text in this division. It 1s 
rated low, however, on the accuracy of 
its facts and its adequacy for present use. 

It is clear from the titles of religious- 
education text-books reported that there 


1. See Chapter 5, page 35. 


are still colleges whose undergraduate 
work in this field amounts to little more 
than the completion of the standard 
teacher training course of the denomina- 
tion influential in the college. That this 
is not the prevailing practice is shown by 
the list of the thirty texts in most general 
use. Texts written for non-academic 
training groups do appear on that list ; but 
they are either the more advanced of such 
texts, or there is nothing more satisfac- 
tory to take their place. The tendency 
seems to be to direct undergraduates to 
material intended for graduate or profes- 
sional students. 

There are those who question the prep- 
aration of text-books intended exclusively 
for undergraduate use on the ground that 
the text-book method of instruction is on 
the wane. 108 classes in 89 colleges re- 
ported the use of a variety of references 
rather than a single text.2, From some of 
the reference lists submitted it would 
seem that the students are turned loose in 
the library to find for themselves what is 
pertinent to their problems. 

As in methods of instruction and the 
organization of courses, college depart- 
ments vary in the quality of the text- 
books employed and in the manner of 
their use. While there are obvious rea- 
sons for encouragement in the range and 
quality of many of the references offered 
to undergraduates, there are also various 
questions to be faced with regard to the 
place of the text or reference in educa- 
tional procedure and, more specifically, 
the need for material by which the un- 
dergraduate may be introduced to the phi- 
losophy and principles of religious educa- 
tion,—its educational relationships and 
social implications, as well as its skills and 
sources of inspiration. 


2. See Chapter 5, page 37. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HISTORIC SETTING 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The results of this survey tend to em- 
phasize both the youth and the vigor of 
the religious education movement. The 
use of the term itself seems to be little 
more than a quarter of a century old. It 
came into wide use following the organi- 
zation at Chicago in 1903 of the Religious 
Education Association. It goes without 
saying that this was an event of far- 
reaching importance in the development 
of professional aspects of the religious 
education movement. The influence of 
the Association on college policy was, 
however, largely indirect during its earli- 
est years. The first convention, meeting 
in answer to a call sent out by the Coun- 
cil of Seventy, included in its ranks many 
prominent teachers and executives from 
colleges and universities. President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper of the University of 
Chicago had been the moving spirit in the 
organization of the Council and was pro- 
foundly interested in the relation of re- 
ligion to higher education, but the range 
of specific problems discussed at the first 
meeting under the topic, “The Next Step 
Forward in Religious Education,”? indi- 
cates that there was no clear notion of the 
place the college ought to fill in the devel- 
opment of a professional leadership. The 
Sunday school, the Christian Associa- 
tions, the young people’s societies, the 
curriculum (conceived largely as lesson 
quarterlies and lesson helps), and the 
general scope of the new organization 
largely engaged the attention of the first 
meeting. 

This is not to say that the relation of 
religious education to general education 
was at that time either denied or ignored. 
Many leaders were eager to explore the 


_ 1. The Religious Education Association, Proceed- 
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“no man’s land”? which had come to con- 
stitute a barrier to progress for both edu- 
cation and religion. Accordingly a place 
was made for the topic “Religious Educa- 
tion as a Part of General Education.” To 
this subject Professors George A. Coe 
and Edwin D. Starbuck brought able and 
informed addresses. Professor Coe 
pointed out that “the spirit of religion 
must be infused into the whole educa- 
tional organism.”* Professor Starbuck 
likewise asserted that “religious education 
is a part of education in its largest sense. 
... Lhe feeling of the unity of life must 
lead us to feel the weakness of the dis- 
tinction between secular and religious 
education.”* Professor John Dewey, 
then of the University of Chicago, and 
President Henry Churchill King of Ober- 
lin College, supplemented this point of 
view with addresses on the topic “Re- 
ligious Education as Conditioned by Mod- 
ern Psychology and Pedagogy.”’* 


THE MAGAZINE AN IMPORTANT PROFES- 
SIONAL MEDIUM 


Another milestone was reached in the 
quarter century development under re- 
view, with the appearance in 1906 of the 
first number of the magazine, Religious 
Education. It is notable that within a 
twelve-month this magazine was able to 
broadcast to its readers a report of the 
first survey of the teaching of religion in 
American institutions of learning. Two 
new developments appeared at this time. 
One of these was the Affiliated College, 
an institution—in most cases denomina- 
tional—located near and affiliated with a 
state university. The first outstanding 
example of this procedure is to be found 
in the re-location of Red River Univer- 
sity, which was brought to a campus ad- 


A. OIG Dp. O00. 
8. Ibid., p. 54. 
4. Ibid., pp. 66-79. 
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jacent to the University of North Dakota 
and re-named Wesley College.> The pri- 
mary concern was to provide religious in- 
struction for studentg of the State Uni- 
versity under such an arrangement that 
both institutions might remain free from 
the criticism and opposition usually en- 
gendered by the introduction of questions 
of religion directly into the courses of a 
state university. A second attempt to 
provide religious education appeared in 
the form of Foundations,® early examples 
of which are to be found in Westminster 
Hall at the University of Kansas and the 
Bible College at the University of Mis- 
sourl. In the same period lectures on re- 
ligious and moral education were given at 
Syracuse, Western Reserve, Harvard, 
Yale, and the University of Chicago. 
Most of the lectures thus provided were 
extra-curricular and covered a wide range 
of topics. The report of 1907, prepared 
by Professor W. N. Stearns of Wesley 
College in North Dakota, indicates that 
Ethics, English Bible and Philosophy ap- 
peared to be the most popular subjects in 
the fields related to the study of religion. 
The figures from fourteen institutions in- 
dicated that from fourteen to forty-one 
percent of eligible students were pursu- 
ing elective courses in these three sub- 
jects. 
A CRrowbepD PERIOD 


A marked concentration upon the 
problem of religious education in the 
colleges occurred during the period 
from 1912 to 1915. The annual con- 
vention of the Religious Education 
Association in 1912 was devoted to the 
theme “Training Religious Leadership” ;’ 
committees were appointed to define fur- 
ther the purpose of religious instruction 
in the colleges and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the raising of academic 


‘5. ‘Stearns, Wallace N., 
State Universities,” 
193-194. 

6. Report of the Committee of Six, 


; “Religious Education at 
Religious Education, I (1906), 


“Religious and 
Moral Education in the Universities and Colleges in 
the United States,’ Religious Education, I (1907), 
201-225; Robertson, Edwin R., ‘‘The Affiliated Col- 
lege,” Religious Education, I (1907), 226-227, 

7. Religious Education, VI, VII. 


standards ; and the renewed study of the 
situation was accompanied by a rapid in- 
crease in the amount of instruction given 
in colleges and universities. Some indi- 
cation of this increased interest is to be 
found in the fact that almost every issue 
of Religious Education during this period 
made some reference to the problem of 
religion in the colleges, and many issues 
were almost wholly given to articles on 
the subject: 

April, 1912—5 articles. 

June, 1912—2 articles. 

October, 1912—11 articles. 

December, 1913—12 articles on “Re- 
ligion in the Colleges.”’ 

April, 1914—8 articles on “The Col- 
lege and the Social Order.” 

August, 1915—-Entire issue on “Teach- 
ing the Bible and Religion in the Col- 
leges.”’ 

October, 1915—One-half of the issue 
on “Religious Education as a Profes- 
sion.” 

A commission appointed by the Re- 
ligious Education Association in 1911 re- 
ported in 1912 concerning the preparation 
of religious leaders in universities and 
colleges. Their conclusions were based 
on replies from 140 institutions. The 
questionnaire which was sent out had in- 
cluded questions on what was actually 
being done to train religious leaders, and 
what, in the judgment of the presidents, 
ought to be undertaken by way of ad- 
vance. The commission, which included 
among its members Professor Edwin D. 
Starbuck and Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, at- 
tached little significance to the statistical 
results of its investigation, but expressed 
very firmly its estimate of the general 
trend of the movement: 


“One thing stands out with perfect clearness, 
that there is a tide in the minds of university 
and college men in the direction of making the 
curriculum useful for those who are engaged 
professionally in religious work, and that much 


of this interest is already crystallizing itself in 


definite plans for its accomplishment.” ® 


8. “Report of Commission Pe in 1911 to 
Investigate the Preparation of Religious Leaders in 
Universities and Colleges,’ Religious Education, VII 


(1912), 329-348. 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


This general trend was signally empha- 
sized in the address of Secretary Henry 
F, Cope at the convention of the Religious 
Education Association in 1913. Speaking 
on the topic “Ten Years’ Progress in Re- 
ligious Education,” he said: 

“Probably there is no sign so full of promise 
as the development of a spirit of religious edu- 
cation in the universities and colleges. . . . AS 
a definite expression of this spirit the colleges 
are designedly developing religious leaders; 
they are preparing youth for efficiency in re- 
ligious service, for the interpretation of re- 
ligion in terms of modern life, and the organi- 
zation of that life in terms of religion.’’® 

This statement illustrates a significant 
change, as Secretary Cope pointed out, in 
the meaning of the phrase “religious edu- 
cation.” He further reported that thirty- 
six institutions were known to be offering 
courses in Methods of Religious Educa- 
tion, aS compared with ninety-four that 
gave courses in Biblical History and Lit- 
erature, and ninety-seven in Ethics. 


LEADERS: THE LAwW oF DEMAND AND 
SUPPLY 


Another commission was appointed by 
the Religious Education Association in 
1914, with instructions to investigate dur- 
ing the following year, “The Training 
and Supply of Professional Workers in 
Religious Education.” Its report at the 
annual convention of the Association in 
March, 1915, contained a statement of 
findings of great significance: 


“A new profession, that of religious edu- 
cator, is springing up . . . a profession which, 
like that of public education, has several 
branches . . . but adequate training for pro- 
fessional work in religious education is rare. 
What is more serious, present opportunities for 
such training are utterly inadequate to meet the 
need. . . . For the training and supply of pro- 
fessional workers we must look chiefly to edu- 
cational institutions that owe their existence to 
religious motives. We have repeatedly re- 
quested such colleges to give courses in the 
rudiments of religious education, to the end 
that our educated laymen may know something 
of real life in home and church. Many colleges 


have responded to these requests and the re- ° 


_9. Cope, Henry F., “Ten Years’ Progress in Re- 
ligious Education,” Religious Education, VIII (1913), 
118-149. 


sponses are increasing. We now urge a fur- 
ther step. It is that the privately endowed col- 
leges adopt at once the policy of ultimately 
giving to religious education as extended and 
thorough a ireatmenye as they give to public 
education.” 


This commission at the same time in- 
structed Professor Walter S. Athearn to 
conduct a survey on “Religious Educa- 
tion as a Subject of Instruction in Col- 
leges and Universities.” The material 
was gathered partly from catalogues, and 
partly from question circulars sent in De-_ 
cember, 1914, to the presidents of 300 in- 
stitutions. The 140 replies may be as- 
sumed to represent most of the institu- 
tions that had any definite interest in re- 
ligious education. The investigation was 
limited to religious education in the 
stricter sense of instruction designed to 
prepare students to teach religion either 
professionally or non-professionally. The 
following statistics, summarizing Profes- 
sor Athearn’s report,™? provide the basis 
for an interesting comparison with the 
findings of the present survey: 

Number of colleges and universities re- 

porting courses ...... ni, +d wlgi'e Ce cen aD 38 


Number of courses reported.............. 71 
Total semester hours’ credit represented in 


COUPSES) ss, «0:5, 5. ania peels wspaeeiaas be ial een 217 
Number of professors, instructors and lec- 

TUPETS HE. ate Bald ite sac tee eee ee 40 
Number of full time professors........... 6 
Institutions offering a major in religious 

education.) \iis0c. s<syee0 4k ele chao eee 2 
Colleges reporting provision for observa- 

tion and practice teaching.............- Tt 
Colleges reporting religious education club 

or professional organization............ q 


The gathering momentum of the move- 
ment is indicated by the fact that eleven 
colleges reported their courses as being 
in the first year, and that one-half of the 
institutions had conducted courses in. re- 
ligious education less than three years. In 
nearly all cases the courses were attached 
to some older department, such as Phi- 
losophy, Biblical Literature, or Educa- 
tion. Six institutions reported graduate 
work leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy in Re- 


10. The Twelfth Annual 
Education, X (1915), 198-200. 


11. Religious Education, X (1915), 412-426. 


Convention, Religious 
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ligious Education. One institution, Drake 
University, had a school of Religious 
Education with two professors on full 
time. In the majority of cases the courses 
were simply added to the schedule of an 
already burdened faculty member. Fif- 
teen professors and instructors of a to- 
tal of forty-five, reported having received 
professional training in preparation for 
the courses offered. Five of these had 
studied at Union Theological Seminary ; 
five at the Unversity of Chicago; two at 
Yale University; two at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and one at Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Among the insti- 
tutions were three state universities, those 
of lowa, Minnesota and Washington; 
thirteen were independent colleges and 
universities; and twenty-two were de- 
nominational colleges, divided among 
some ten denominations. 


EMERGING EMPHASES 


Professor Athearn’s report’? included 
a number of significant conclusions. (1) 
The term “religious education” as applied 
to college and university instruction 
should be defined. It should be distin- 
guished from the courses which seem to 
promote the religious growth of students. 
It should be applied primarily to the 
theory and practice of teaching religion. 
(2) College and university work in this 
field may be expected to develop slowly. 
This is desirable in order that adequate 
leadership may be provided and a suff- 
cient body of material developed. (3) 
Trained men are required for this work. 
(4) The colleges should define their rela- 
tion to education as an occupation. With- 
out doing violence to the cultural aims of 
the college, religious education may ask 
for the same recognition in the curricu- 
lum as is accorded to general education. 
(5) In the freshmen and sophomore 
years subjects should be offered that lead 
up to specialized study of religious educa- 
tion in the junior and senior years. (6) 


s 


12. “Religious Education in the Colleges,” Religious 
Education, X (1915), 412-426. 


Practice teaching and observation should 
be provided, and the professional spirit 
should be created. There should be pro- 
vision for illustrating methods of teach- 
ing under laboratory conditions. (7) The 
organization of Religious Education in 
colleges should follow the general plan 
adopted for departments of education. A 
department could be established with 
eighteen to twenty hours of religious edu- 
cation counting as a major, including the 
following four courses as a core: Prin- 
ciples of Religious Education; Child Psy- 
chology; History, Agencies, and Material 
of Religious Education; Organization 
and Administration of Moral and Re- 
ligious Education. 


OTHER AGENCIES ACTIVE 


It must be understood that the Re- 
ligious Education Association was by no 
means alone in its promotion of religious 
education in higher institutions. This is 
indicated by several studes carried on by 
other organizations. A commission ap- 
pointed jointly by the Religious Educa- 
tion Association and the Association of 
Biblical Instructors made a report in 1913 
on “the Bible and the College Curricu- 
lum.”?® Its Chairman, Dr. Charles Fos- 
ter Kent, pointed out the general aim for 
courses in the junior and senior years as 
follows: “Training for Effective Social 
and Religious Activity in the Church, the 
Sunday School, Christian Association, 
and social and civic organizations.” 

The International Sunday School As- 
sociation also appointed in 1913 a com- 
mittee, of which Professor Walter S. 
Athearn was chairman, to propose a revi- 
sion of the Teacher Training Standards 
of the Association. Among the author- 
ized courses of study the committee in its 
report on January 12, 1914, included 
“Courses Leading to a Collegiate Certifi- 
cate of Religious Education.” The report 
goes on to say: 


“The International Sunday School Associa- 
tion will grant a Certificate of Religious Edu- 


13. Religious Education, VIII (1913), 453-458. 
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cation to students of any accredited college 
who have taken at least thirty semester hours 
of work in religious education, the course to 
be distributed as follows: 


1. Biblical Introduction, History and 
Taterature 2 yuna sie ead ste ceenean, 8 hours 
2. Organization and Methods of Reli- 
PIOUS) H_AUCALION ce uum wen wie an 6 hours 
3. Theory and History of Religious and | 
MoraltBducation(@e emer Lecce. 6 2 hours 
4, Electives 


“All of these courses must be of college 
grade, and they must be taught by regular 
members of the college faculty, or other per- 
sons approved by the college, and be granted 
full college credit.”” 


DENOMINATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Several denominations were likewise 
carrying forward plans which affected the 
colleges. The outstanding example is the 
report of a commission which was ap- 
pointed by the Disciples Church to study 
the training of religious leaders in that 
denomination.’® Professor W. C. Bower 
and Professor W. S. Athearn were mem- 
bers of the commission. The report in- 
cluded valuable historical data, pointing 

uit that a course for the training of re- 

ligious leaders had been established at the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1909, and that Drake University 
had followed as a close second. It was 
further pointed out that Drake Univer- 
sity had established a “School of Reli- 
gious Education” offering a general 
course, a four-year diploma course, and a 
two year certificate course. The commis- 
sion proposed that “every college of the 
Disciples should offer adequate courses 
for the training of leaders and teachers.” 
Three types of courses were to be offered: 
(1) Courses for all students preparing 
for participation in religious community 
activities; (2) Courses preparing minis- 
terial students for educational work; (3) 
Courses preparing specialists in the field 
of religious education, to be thoroughly 
scientific and equal to training in the secu- 
lar field. 


14. Athearn, Walter S., ‘‘Teacher Training Stand- 
ards.: Religious Education, IX (1914), 553. 
15. Report of Commission, eee Religious 


Leaders in Disciples Churches, ”s tbid., X (1915), 135- 
158. 


INFLUENCE OF PIONEER PROTESTANT 
GROUPS 


It should be noted that one reason for 
the prominence given to undergraduate 
instruction in religion by the colleges of 
the Disciples, as well as by many of the 
Methodist and Baptist colleges, was 
that graduate theological training 
was not emphasized or demanded as 
a requirement for ministerial stand- 
ing. The consequence has been the 
provision for professional training in Col- 
leges of the Bible, Departments of Re- 
ligion, and more latterly, Departments of 
Religious Education attached to the 
church colleges. A notable example of 
this is to be found in the recent develop- 
ments reported in the “Christian Educa- 
tion Magazine” of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South.1¢ The General Con- 
ference of 1914 authorized the establish- 
ment of departments of religious educa- 
tion in all church colleges, and further- 
more canvassed the desirability of enter- 
ing the field of State education. It will 
thus be seen that the General Board of 
Education was made responsible for the 
promotion of this special interest in the 
colleges; this must be understood to in- 
clude courses in the Bible and in Biblical 
Literature, as well as courses on Method. 
The Executive Secretary of the Board 
now gives his time in part to the promo- 
tion of religious work in state institu- 
tions, but is charged directly with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting courses in re- 
ligious education in the colleges of the 
denomination. 

This Board of Education has made pro- 
vision in its program for two features 
which seem to be unique. The first is a 
series of conferences on religious educa- 
tion, some held at a summer camp assem- 
bly and others held at Memphis during 
the year. The former have been interde- 
nominational in character, while the lat- 
ter have brought together persons within 


16. General Conference and Yearbook Number, 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, May, 1926. 
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the denomination representing a wide 
variety of experience and training, in- 
cluding “professors of religious educa- 
tion, student pastors, Bible chair profes- 
sors in State institutions, board secretaries 
and ministers.” A second unique feature 
has been the annual conference of the 
professors of religious education in the 
church colleges and of the religious work- 
ers in the State institutions. 


BROADENING THE OFFERING IN RELIGION 


Another example of the denominational 
developments is to be seen in the program 
recently developed by the Presbyterian 
Ghurchoin the Uo 5.) A2% It hassbeen 
pointed out earlier in this report that the 
Presbyterian bodies, and especially the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., have 
historically laid peculiar emphasis upon 
the teaching of the Bible. The report 
here referred to reiterates that emphasis: 


“The Christian college says boldly and 
frankly that there can be no real education 
without the development of proper motives in 
life, or without a proper motivation for life. 
These motives and that motivation can come, 
and come only, through the cultivation of the 
religious and spiritual life of the student. This 
cultivation is helped and advanced by a proper 
and due study of the Bible, the record of the 
ways of God with men and of men with God 
and with His ideals. So in every Presbyterian 
college the Bible as an object of study has an 
important and increasing place.” 


The Report describes in some detail the 
extent to which the study of the Bible has 
increased. After pointing out that, ac- 
cording to figures secured in January, 
1926, “. . . our colleges now enjoy the 
income from a total of $1,882,830 of pro- 
ductive Bible chair endowment,” the Re- 
port continues: 

“All this is encouraging, but even more en- 
couraging is the progress made in developing 
standard departments of religious education 
for the training of our young people, not only 
in the Bible but also in those kindred subjects, 
and those methods of work, which will enable 
them to go forth from college prepared to 
give their lives in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Two years ago the Board could report 


no more than a suggestion that such depart- 
ments should be established. Now it is able 


17. Third Annual Report of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S, 
6. 


to state that four such standard depart- 
ments will open in the fall of 1926, and this 
means at least $200,000 more of endowment 
for such religious training in our colleges. A 
study of the figures for the past decade indi- 
cates that interest in this kind of work is in- 
creasing at an accelerated rate, which is cause 
for rejoicing in the church.” 


OUTSTANDING INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to these denominational de- 
velopments the history of the period gains 
in concreteness as one takes account of 
the influence of outstanding institutions. 
The College of the Bible at Lexington, 
Kentucky, and Drake University at Des 
Moines, Iowa, have already been men- 
tioned as pioneers in the field. The Foun- 
dations, Lectureships, and Affiliated Col- 
leges also appeared early. In 1912 a 
rather extensive experiment at Washburn 
College was reported and in the same 
year a small department of religious edu- 
cation was reported at the University of 
South Carolina. In 1914 special evening 
courses for Sunday School workers were 
offered by Columbia University and by 
the University of Chicago. In 1914 a 
course for social-religious workers was 
established at Teachers College, with 
Miss Lavinia Tallman as_ instructor. 
Teachers College students continued to 
take courses in religious education at the 
Union Theological Seminary with Pro- 
fessors Coe and Hartshorne, but the in- 
creased demand for such courses in 
Teachers College eventuated in the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Religious 
Education in the latter institution. Dr. 
Coe was the advising head of the depart- 
ment in Teachers College from its incep- 
tion; it was not until 1922, however, that 
he resigned from the faculty of the Union 
Theological Seminary and entered upon 
professorial duties in Teachers College. 
Lake Erie College established a course in 
“Religious Psychology and Methods of 
Religious Pedagogy” in 1911. Wellesley 
College established a course in 1914. Bos- 
ton University, under the leadership of 
Prof. W. S. Athearn, carried through 
a little later a comprehensive plan of 
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extension work in Sunday school teacher 
training in about sixty churches in and 
about Boston, classes being taught by uni- 
versity students under supervision. Other 
institutions which were mentioned occa- 
sionally in issues of Religious Education, 
are Brown University, Fargo College, 
James Millikin University, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Oberlin College, Eugene Bible Insti- 
tute and Peabody College for Teachers. 
The provisions for graduate study at such 
institutions as Boston University, Drake 
University, the University of Chicago, 
Teachers College at Columbia University, 
Northwestern University, Yale Univer- 
sity, Union Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
etc., have profoundly influenced the 
course of development in the colleges, by 
stimulating the production of a body of 
literature of great value, by providing 
professionally trained teachers for the 
college departments, and by encouraging 
pre-professional study in the colleges 
looking toward later professional training 
in the universities. Provisions for grant- 
ing the Ph. D. have added emphasis to the 
character of the changes. 

An illuminating example of the evoiu- 
tion of one of these schools is to be found 
in the history of the “Hartford School of 
Religious Education.” It was founded in 
1885 in Springfield, Massachusetts, under 
the name, “School for Christian Work- 
ers.” It continued under this title until 
1897 when it was named “Bible Normal 
College.” In 1902 it was moved to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and brought into affili- 


ation with Hartford Theological Semi- . 


nary. Still later it was brought into 
closer association with the Seminary un- 
der the name, “The Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy.’ A new charter in 
1913 included the School and the Semi- 
nary under the corporate name, “The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation.” It was 
finally given its present title in 1925. 


THe RECENT EXPANSION 


The expansion during the last quarter 


of a century may be divided into the pre- 
war period and the post-war period. The 
peak of the pre-war expansion came in 
1915 when six institutions reported the 
introduction of new courses, or of new 
departments for religious education. The 
movement, like many other educational! 
interests, suffered decline during the 
period from 1916 to 1919. Occasional ar- 
ticles relating to the college situation ap- 
peared in Religious Education, but they 
were not of a nature to reveal wide- 
spread changes or to delineate trends. 
The most useful of these was an ex- 
tended bibliography in the form of “An 
Outline with Selected References.’ *® 

The following table indicates the avid- 
ity with which institutions have taken 
hold of the movement in the post-war 
period. The sharp decline in 1926 may 
indicate that most of the eligible institu- 
tions had already established departments 
or introduced courses; or, on the other 
hand, it may indicate that the popu- 
larity of the movement itself is declining, 
and that the next few years will mark a 
period of intensive rather than extensive 
effort. 

TABLE XVI 
Institutions Introducing Religious Edu- 
cation for the First Time: 


1920 po ear aly, a eee 7% institutions 
LO a een ee aa et Ate 10 institutions 
1922 FAO Ie ee Oe, eee ne Se 16 institutions 
LOSS 6 eS OS ASR A ea 19 institutions 
1b! 7 Be rae aI eo net rts DTU MR Beret pt 23 institutions 
2h! PAs POPE CSR My MRR NR ead lag 26 institutions 
TO OB ie gh ne cB DORE Cea 16 institutions 


THE COLLEGES OF CANADA 


The Affiliated College, to which refer- 
ences have been made earlier, came upon 
the scene in the States as an innovation. 
In Canada, the plan has been in operation 
much longer and on a much more inclu- 
sive scale—indeed it is one of the marks 
that distinguishes the Canadian institu- 
tions from those of the United States; at 
the same time it furnishes the point of 


18. Chassell, Clara F., “Religious Education in In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning in the United States,” 
Religious Education, XIII (1918), 150, 165 
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‘most striking resemblance to those of the 
British Isles. At the University of To- 
ronto, for example: 

“The presidents of these associated colleges 
—the term college being used in a more gen- 
eral sense than in the United States, applied not 
only to arts colleges, but also, e.g., to theological 
seminaries—are ex-officio members of the uni- 
versity council and senate. . . . Each college 
establishes its social and religious requirements 
without conflicting with others. University 
honors are open to all.’””” 


Several church bodies have thus been 
represented for many years at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, McGill University, 
the University of Manitoba, etc. The 
last named developed along much the 
same lines as the University of London, 
the university proper constituting only an 
examining body; the instructional force 
was composed of the faculties of four col- 
leges, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, and Presbyterian, respectively. 
This type of organization, long in exist- 
ence, no doubt greatly facilitated in many 
institutions stich reconstruction of cur- 
riculum or administration as was de- 
manded by the recent union of certain 
church bodies. 

It would have been instructive and 
profitable to have presented in this sur- 
vey figures indicating the general scope 
and progress of the movement in the Do- 
minion of Canada. It has not proved 
feasible, however, to include such a sec- 
tion in the present study. Our limited 
correspondence with some of the institu- 
tions in Canada indicates that there is 
no uniform practice among either the 
colleges or the theological schools in the 
development of religious education 
courses. The Anglican Theological Col- 
leges of Canada, together with other de- 
nominational colleges which are affiliated 
with the universities, provide at present 
courses that are variously denominated, 
“Religious Education and Social Serv- 
ice,” “Religious Pedagogy,” “Child Psy- 
chology,” “Organization and Manage- 


19. Stearns, Wallace N., “Religious and Moral Edw- 
cation in the Universities and Colleges in the United 
States,” Religious Education, I (1907), 223. 


ment of Sunday Schools,” “The Psy- 
chology of Religion,” and “The Philoso- 
phy and Psychology of Education.” At 
the United Church College of Halifax 
the courses are reported as including: 
ane Educational Psychology, Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, as well as the study 
of Sunday-School Organization and Ad- 
ministration. Lectures are also given on 
the religious training of adolescents and 
the young people’s religious program.” 
At McMaster University, Toronto, a 
number of courses bearing only generally 
upon the problems of religious education 
are being given. Our correspondent 
points out this general position regarding 
religious education: 

“Our aim is the non-professional aim. We 
do give some work leading to the M. A. degree 
which is largely theoretical. We endeavor to 
lay the foundations for future professional 
work in professional schools both in education 
and in theology. . . . Our courses in general 
education are cultural rather than professional.” 

Another correspondent expresses the 
fear that undergraduate courses may be- 
come substitutes for adequate professional 
training and that they may tend to iden- 
tify religious education with methodology. 
Wesley College, which is affiliated with 
the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg, 
has succeeded in introducing into the cal- 
endar, “ a minor for the third 
and fourth years of the University B. A. 
course. A minor calls for four hours per 
week throughout the college year, 1. e., 
from September to April. The number 
of students choosing it is rapidly increas- 
ing. . . . The aim is to give a training 
that will provide a suitable foundation 
for any specialization necessary for actual 
leadership.” 


OPPOSITION AND MISGIVINGS. 


It scarcely needs to be said that the 
spread of religious education in the cur- 
ricula of the colleges has not gone for- 
ward without opposition and conflict. A 
college president, for example, who re- 
plied to the Commission of 1912 that “re- 
ligious leadership is an art or gift not to 
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be improved by study,” was giving ex- 
pression to a philosophical point of view 
well summed up by another college man 
who wrote in 1917: “It (the Department 
of Religious Education) must aim at a 
practical application of Christ’s teachings, 
being largely inspirational.” The issue 
here raised as to the extent to which 
scientific methods should be used in the 
colleges in training religious leaders is 
by no means a dead issue; in one form 
or another it has been present at every 
stage of the development. On the other 
hand, some critics have regarded religious 
education as not sufficiently scientific to 
be worthy of inclusion in a college cur- 
riculum: “Where the Department otf 
Education is allowed a free hand,” wrote 
Miss Laura Wild in 1914, “the oppro- 
brium attached to Sunday-School teach- 
ing is considered too great for an aca- 
demic institution to face.’ Many edu- 
cators felt, and not without reason, that 
a great gulf was fixed between Sunday- 
School teaching, as they knew it, and 
scientific education. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
objection was sometimes raised toward 
general education a generation or two 
ago. Professor Irving F. Wood of Smith 
College explained why most colleges for 
women in 1916 had not yet offered 
courses in religious education: “The sub- 
ject is new, properly equipped teachers 
are rare, and the content and method of 
a course adapted to college needs is yet 
a matter of experiment.’ There were 
still others who objected to the introduc- 
tion of courses in the technique of teach- 
ing religion because they felt such in- 
trusion to be out of harmony with the 
aim and function of a liberal college. 
One leader wrote: “All available time 
should be taken for theoretical studies. 
To take any precious time for vocational 
work would seem almost a sacrilege.’ 
“Our courses are not intended to prepare 
our students to do anything,’ wrote a 
college president in answer to Professor 
Athearn’s questionnaire. Although these 


are extreme statements, they represent a 
considerable body of sentiment that the 
cultural aims of a college were endangered 
by the introduction of religious educa- 
tion. Effective arguments against this ob- 
jection were not wanting. J. Percival 
Huget?® expressed his judgment that a 
college could offer courses affording 
preparation for leadership in religious 
education without becoming a divinity 
school or a normal college as readily as 
it could offer courses in biology, anatomy, 
chemistry and physics without becoming 
a technical, medical or engineering school. 
It was frequently pointed out that a prece- 
dent was at hand in the elaborate depart- 
ments of education already established in 
most liberal colleges. Professor Edward 
C. Moore expressed his conviction that 
“education must be vocationalized 
throughout. An _ education built upon 
the vocational motive broadly enough 
construed to enable the young person to 
acquire the elements of his entire work 
in life would be far more truly cultural 
than the formal education to which we 
misapply that adjective.’’?? 


STANDARDS IN COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS. 


It is not possible to trace here the 
emergence and growth of departmental 
standards in various types of colleges. 
Reference has already been made to 
recommendations made by the commis- 
sion appointed by the Religious Education 
Association in 1914. How rapidly the 
standards there suggested influenced ac- 
tual practice in the colleges could be de- 
termined only at the cost of much dili- 
gent research. Betts, as late as 1920, 
felt justified in reporting, after surveying 
eighty church-founded colleges, that 
" . the professional side of religious 
education is receiving but little atten- 
tion.”*? In the same article he urged 


20. “The Organization of College Courses in Re- 
ligious Education,’ Religious Education, VII (1912), 
164-168. 

21. “Religious Training and Vocational Studies,”’ 
Religious Education, XII (1917), 114-122. 

22. Betts, George H., “The Curriculum and the 
College Department of Religion,’ Religious Education, 
XV (1920), 257-268. 
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that students should be trained in the 
“principles of reiigious education, method 
of teaching religion, the curriculum of 
religious education, and church-school 
organization and administration.” 

A shift in emphasis was gradually 
taking place as is evidenced in an article 
by Coe published during the same year.”* 
He called attention to the fact that the 
present students of religious education 
were being prepared merely for amateur 
and leisure-time interests, and urged the 
colleges to adopt the policy of training 
experts in religious education for the 
church schools, while at the same time 
seeking to raise the level of the religious 
outlook of those who did not contemplate 
a professional career. To this end he made 
the following recommendation for courses 
in religious education in a four year col- 
lege curriculum: 

“Educational Psychology, 3 hours a week for 
a year; Teaching the Christian Religion, 2 
hours a week for a year; History of Education 
in the United States, 3 hours a week for a half 
year; Administration of Christian Education, 
2 hours a week for a half year. The requisite 
course in Bible and the Christian Religion may 


be expected to require a minimum total of 10 
semester hours.” 


These recommendations challenged the 
amateurish attitude toward religious edu- 
cation, and further suggested that a stu- 
dent should devote from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of his college work to courses 
in that field. This general plan took form 
the next year in a recommendation by the 
Commission on Courses and Departments 
thatic the colleges upon religious 
foundations pursue the policy of offering 
sufficient work in Bible, the Christian 
Religion, and various subjects related to 
religious education, to prepare their stu- 
dents for intelligent support and leader- 
ship of religious education in their home 
churches.” It was further recommended 
that the colleges devote thirty semester 
hours to this end. The subjects together 


23. Coe, George A., “Policies for College Instruc- 
tion in Religious Education,” Religious Education, XV 
(1920), 167-172. 


24. Coe, George A., Op. cit., p. 172. 


with the proposed time evaluation, were 
as follows: “Bible, 6 hours; Teaching 
Value of Bible, 3 hours; Curriculum, 2 
hours; The Christian Religion, 3 hours; 
Educational Psychology, 3 hours; The 
Teaching Process with Observation, 4 
hours; Organization and Administration, 
3 hours; History of Religious Education 
in America, 3 hours.’’?> 

This study might properly have gone 
on to deal with the emergence of new 
educational procedures, the evidence of 
their appearance and spread in college 
classroom activities, and the periods dur- 
ing which their effect upon the teaching 
of religion has been pronounced. The 
most pertinent facts which came to light 
in the survey of current courses have 
been dealt with elsewhere.2® One would 
like to know further just when the group- 
discusston technique, which is receiving 
wide attention among educators and social 
leaders alike,?” began to assume a sep- 
arate status and how largely it has been 
studied and adopted as a definite tool by 
college teachers of religious education; 
in exactly what respects the courses which 
earlier felt the influence of the project 
method?® are now being shaped by the 
critical and exacting procedures of the 
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School Council of Evangelical Denominations and 
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26. See Chapter V. 
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Union Theological Seminary. 
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experimental attack®®; whether many of 
the experiments now in progress in the 
colleges began as attempts to make thor- 
oughgoing curricular reconstructions, or 
only with the aim of making distasteful 
subject matter more palatable*®; in what 
respects, if at all, the felt needs of stu- 
dents shaped the early attempts of col- 
lege faculties to provide a more compre-~ 
hensive outlook upon a college career by 
means of the ortentation courses**; to 
what degree the emphasis on the meas- 
urement of character and personality 
growth*? has influenced the building of 
courses in departments of religious edu- 
cation; to what extent, if at all, these 
departments have in turn affected the 
enlargement of offerings relating to per- 
sonality adjustments, vocational guidance, 
and mental hygiene**; whether the 
teachers in these departments, presum- 
ably active in the guidance and counsel- 
ling of students who are perplexed rela~ 
tive to religious problems, have availed 
themselves of the skills now widely used 
by social workers in making case 
studies**; when the techniques of sur- 
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veying®®, long used by the sociologist as 
instruments for discovering and exploring 
societal needs and institutional short- 
comings, began to receive serious atten- 
tion and to find a useful place in college 
courses of religious education ; and finally 
what notice has been taken of such stir- 
rings in the off-campus world as those 
set in motion by recent student conven- 
tions, the labor colleges, the youth move- 
ments in other lands, the experimental 
schools with their emphasis upon “‘crea- 
tiveness” and freer methods in the guid- 
ance of children, the Danish Folk High 
Schools**, the adult education move- 
ment*’, and a score of kindred enter- 
prises which any comprehensive treat- 
ment of educational forces must needs 
take account of today and which, in the 
opinion of many, religion dare not ne- 
glect on peril of its life. These develop- 
ments—and there are others—are upon 
us, though it would be difficult to date 
any one of them as a distinct factor in the 
college courses on religion. They are 
accompanied by a prolific literature at 
once critical and informative,—indicative 
of the strong life that is in them. The 
historian, asking his questions concerning 
origins, dates, and sequences of events, 
must be content to find his answers 
wrapped up with many others. 

No other single event in recent years 
seems quite so promising or prophetic as 
the announcement in 1925 of “An Ex- 
periment in College Religious Educa- 
tion’’** at Whittier College in California. 
Two distinct departures are involved in 
this. experiment. The announcement has 


described, first of all, a “Correlation 


Course” in which it is planned: that “the 
specialized knowledge secured from all 
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departments—chemistry or history, liter- 
ature or sociology—will be brought to 
bear upon the analysis of a series of 
pressing problems.” Attention to the 
place and function of religion will be 
given a large place, so that it, along with 
other interests of life, may help “‘to ren- 
der higher education ‘functional’.” This 
is the one course required of all students. 
It aims to prepare them for the voca- 
tion of living. The philosophy under- 
lying this course, and indeed the entire 
effort of the college, is distinctly Chris- 
tian, in the sense that an attempt is here 
going forward to make a Christian evalu- 
ation of the facts learned in the class 
room and of their meaning as applied to 
life situations. The correlation course 
is outlined as follows, each topic being 
treated in a three-hour course which runs 
through the year: 


Freshman year... Human Issues 
Sophomore year. The Psychological Aspect of 
Human Issues 


Junior year...... The Basis of Social Progress 
Senior year...... The Christian Basis of Recon- 
struction 


As a part of the plan, the Project 
course furnishes “an independent study 
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plan, as well as an honors course.” It is 
not vocational, in the sense that it seeks 
as Antioch does to provide a work-study 
scheme; nor does it seek to outline a defi- 
nite subject matter course as do most 
“honors courses.” Rather it seeks to 
guide the student into the study of those 
fields for which interest, proven ability, 
and vocational enthusiasm fit him. It is 
to be undertaken at present by not more 
than 25% of the upper classmen, and, in 
the case of each man, only after a care- 
ful self study through the use of a “‘self- 
measurement chart’’ has been followed by 
the approval of a committee consisting of 
the heads of departments. An appren- 
ticeship with firms in the community is 
possible for such as might find it profit- 
able “from the scholastic point of view,” 
but such work will be given no credit. 
Dean J. Herschel Coffin, who is the chief 
author of this effort to achieve ‘“‘synchro- 
nized education,” believes it promises a 
better emotional and mental outfit for the 
student of the future who must face such 
problems as marriage, vocation, the use 
of leisure time, community citizenship, 
and religion. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CONTEMPORARY ACADEMIC SETTING 


Obviously the college teaching of re- 
ligious education cannot be separated 
from the total college situation. The ad- 
ministration of the college, its provision 
for the religious life of its students, their 
attitudes and interests will all influence 
thework done by a department of religious 
education. Indeed it may be that the 
fraternity life of the institution or the 
academic freedom allowed the faculty 
will determine the effectiveness of the 
teaching of religious education more truly 
than the choice of text-books or the or- 
ganization of courses within the depart- 
ment itself. For this reason a brief con- 
sideration of some aspects of the present 
situation in the colleges of the United 
States has been made a part of the in- 
vestigation of the status of religious edu- 
cation as a subject for undergraduate 
study. While recognizing the wide di- 
vergence between colleges of different 
types and different geographical locations 
there seem to be definite areas of con- 
troversy and of question which appear 
fairly generally in the colleges of this 
country. It is to these areas that this 
study has been confined. 


COLLEGE AIMS 


At no point is there hotter controversy 
than over the question of the aim or pur- 
pose of the college. To judge by the 
catalogues, the official statements are fre- 
quently vague, often contradictory and 
unconnected with the actual policies of 
administration or teaching. Gavit, in his 
book College, gives ten distinct points of 
view held by students, students’ families 
and college officials as to what the college 
is for; while a Committee of Student 
Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. reports 
a different answer for almost every per- 
son questioned as to the aim of a college. 
For the most part knowledge and tech- 
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nical skill are heavily stressed, with a 
gesture in the direction of social attitudes 
and responsibilities consisting of abstract 
and high-sounding phrases. In matters 
religious the aims of the college range 
from the inculcation of the tenets of a 
given denomination through the provision 
of Christian leadership, to an apparently 
careful ignoring of the subject. 

F. J. Kelly, in The American Arts 
College, declares that the college should 
aim to provide (1) mastery of the tools 
of learning, (2) a social viewpoint, which 
means appreciation of one’s responsibil- 
ity for social well-being and progress, a 
perspective for social judgments, intel- 
lectual training and self-mastery, (3) to- 
gether with such vocational training as 
may be found in the field of general cul- 
ture. Few colleges, however, have as 
definite an idea of their function as this 
and many question the assumptions in- 
volved, particularly those in regard to 
vocational training. For here is an issue 
as yet unsettled: Should the college em- 
phasis be vocational or cultural? To go 
further, should the college concern itself 
exclusively with the intellectual training 
of its students or should it accept respon- 
sibility for their personal and social atti- 
tudes as well? There seems to be uncer- 
tainty also regarding the distinctive edu- 
cational function of the college as distin- 
guished from the high school, the tech- 
nical school and university. Meanwhile, 
the relation of the college to the social 
order of which it is a part raises another 
series of questions. Is the college an 
agency for the maintenance of the status 
quo or should it train men and women to 
expect, meet, and, possiby, work for so- 
cial change? Clearly the matter of col- 
lege aims is one which runs through the 
entire fabric of college life and organiza- 
tion. Vagueness at this point is likely to 
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mean confusion in many areas of college 
procedure. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The accepted form of college adminis- 
tration, like the traditional college aim, is 
sharply questioned. In general the ad- 
ministrative pattern of the American col- 
lege is as follows. A board of trustees, 
composed of influential members of the 
alumni or the community, is responsible 
to the state for the financial and educa- 
tional management of the college. The 
president of the college is the excutive 
of the board, responsible to it,and its agent 
for dealing with the faculty and students. 
The faculty is the teaching body, hired by 
the president for the trustees. To the 
faculty may be delegated, in varying de- 
gree, the control of academic affairs ; and 
the faculty may in turn delegate certain 
powers to the students. Around the edges 
may be alumni bodies of one kind or an- 
other, influential according to the num- 
ber and position of the group represented. 
In fact, one administrative problem in a 
number of institutions is the effective use 
of the growing influence and interest of 
the alumni in college affairs. The final 
control, however, remains in the hands 
of the trustees, most of them laymen in 
the field of education. This highly cen- 
tralized, autocratic government has re- 
sulted in the rapid physical expansion of 
the colleges and in a standardization and 
commercializing of the academic world 
as evidenced (1) in the fact that the col- 
lege is judged by the ability of its stu- 
dents to “get ahead” after graduation, 
(2) in the emphasis on numbers and 
smooth-running machinery, and (3) in 
the tendency of colleges to do as other 
colleges do, regardless of local situation 
and distinctive tradition. Such control 
has often meant the limitation of aca- 
demic freedom of speech and investiga- 
tion to suit the bias of president or trus- 
tees. 

Students, faculty and alumni are pro- 
testing at this type of administrative con- 


trol. Several experiments are under 
way: changes in the composition of the 
board of trustees, for instance; and the 
establishment of faculty councils with di- 
rect access to the trustees and power to 
nominate, or even appoint, candidates to 
vacant academic positions, including that 
of president. There are those who ad- 
vocate the abolition of the office of pres- 
ident, the limitation of the activities .of 
the trustees to those of financial adminis- 
trators, and the placing of control in the 
hands of the faculty, or even the faculty 
and students. In any case, the criticism 
of the present system is sufficiently gen- 
eral and sufficiently pointed to warrant 
the president of Columbia University in 
giving several pages in his Annual Re- 
port for 1926 to a description and justi- 
fication of the administrative organization 
of that institution. 


THE FAcuLty 


The active participation of the faculty 
in the formulation of college policies is 
viewed from diametrically opposite posi- 
tions both by persons within and those 
without the faculty membership. On the 
one hand, it is claimed that such activity 
is necessary to the development and lead- 
ership of the faculty members; on the 
other, that they should be protected from 
the routine and crises of administration 
in order to give all their time and energy 
to research and teaching. The second 
position is met by the rejoinder that part, 
at least, of the sterility and over-speciali- 
zation which so often characterize col- 
lege teaching is due to this seclusion of 
the faculty from the real issues of their 
world. 

Moreover, let a professor handle con- 
troversial topics in class room, general 
lecture or publication and he is likely to 
find a consideration of his relation to the 
administration unavoidable. Much of 
the work of the American Association of 
University Professors consists in the in- 
vestigation of situations in which some 
faculty member feels that academic free- 
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dom has been curtailed. The Civil Lib- 
erties Union, too, maintains a department 
for the protection of free speech in the 
colleges. But academic freedom involves 
also freedom of investigation and free- 
dom of personal affiliation and utterance 
on the part of the faculty member when 
he stands as an individual and not as the 
representative of an institution. The 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors took the stand in 1925 that there 
should be no restriction on freedom of 
investigation unless it interfered with 
teaching or unless some previous arrange- 
ment had been made; that each professor 
is morally bound not to discuss in class 
controversial subjects outside his field; 
that extra-mural utterances are subject to 
the restrictions resting upon any citizen; 
and that if such utterances raise questions 
as to the fitness of the person to hold a 
position in the college the matter should 
be brought before the faculty committee 
of his own institution. The abrupt dis- 
missal of an offending professor is not 
the only method for curtailing undesir- 
able activities. Failure to secure promo- 
tions, lack of support for departmental 
programs and other less conspicuous 
means may be used. At present the field 
in which the need for freedom is most 
acute is that of the social sciences, though 
the physical sciences are a sore point in 
some localities. 

What is to be the relation of the fac- 
ulty to the student body? There are ur- 
gent pleas from both groups for more 
direct, intimate and stimulating contacts. 
Conference and discussion as against the 
lecture in the class room, the advisory 
system, the tutorial system, and coopera- 
tive committee work, are efforts in this 
direction. As yet they are beginnings 
only; while faculty and students for the 
most part pursue their separate and, 
often, antagonistic ways. Perhaps from 
these small beginnings will come, how- 
ever, the rescue of the faculty from their 
role of purveyors of subject matter and 
the recognition of vigorous and dynamic 
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teaching as a necessary qualification for 
entrance to, and advancement in, the fac- 
ulty ranks. 


THE CURRICULUM 


Whatever else about our colleges may 
be approved, the curriculum is usually 
under condemnation. Educational con- 
servative and liberal agree that present 
curricula are not producing results among 
the students in knowledge of facts, eager- 
ness to learn, or ability to meet the chang- 
ing demands of life. As soon as one 
moves on to suggestions for improvement - 
the unanimity vanishes and there are al- 
most aS many opinions as to what should 
or should not be done to the curriculum 
as there are persons interested. Undoubt- 
edly some of this confusion is due to the 
uncertainty regarding the aims and func- 
tion of the college in the social and edu- 
cational system. Glenn Frank gives as 
two further reasons the sudden increase 
in knowledge, as yet unassimilated, and 
the over-specialization in teaching which 
has followed. The increase in the size . 
and social range of the student body has 
a part, too, in rendering the traditional 
curricula inadequate. 

Professional educators are not the only 
dissatisfied group; the students sharply | 
protest the dryness and the ineffectiveness 
of curricular activities. Nor are they con- 
tent merely to object; in a number of in- 
stances committees of students have 
drawn up plans for curricular reorganiza- 
tion. The Dartmouth Senior Report is 
probably the most widely known of these 
and is, perhaps, the most drastic in its 
criticism of existing conditions. The Har- 
vard Student Council Committee on Edu- 
cation approves in principle the tutorial 
system in vogue at Harvard but offers a 
number of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of its method of procedure. The 
Educational Survey Committee of Wes- 
leyan University advocates the establish- 
ment of honors courses in each depart- 
ment, experimentation with the tutorial 
system, and the introduction of courses 
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bearing on present social issues such as 
the Cause and Cure of War. 

Few colleges have escaped the neces- 
sity for some renovation of their curricu- 
lum. A smaller number have ventured 
on fairly drastic departures from the ac- 
cepted routine. Orientation courses, as 
at Columbia University, the University 
of Minnesota, and the University of Chi- 
cago, have been established to meet the 
bewilderment of underclassmen as they 
encounter the range and variety of the 
fields of human knowledge and the mys- 
teries of college existence. Whittier Col- 
lege carries this principle of orientation, 
or coordination, straight through the col- 
lege course.1 Smith and Swarthmore, 
among others, are experimenting with 
honors courses in an effort to encourage 
concentrated and creative work on the 
part of able juniors and seniors by open- 
ing to them all the resources of the col- 
lege and freeing them from routine re- 
quirements in regard to class attendance 
and courses of study. The tutorial sys- 
tem is being tried at Harvard and Prince- 
ton. Antioch College has a scheme com- 
bining work and study in a unique fash- 
ion. An experimental college of two 
hundred and fifty students has been estab- 
lished as a separate entity within the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin under the leadership 
of Alexander Meiklejohn. 

With all these significant efforts at cur- 
riculum reform, and this is by no means 
an exhaustive list, there are still a num- 
ber of vital questions awaiting an answer. 
What, for instance, ought to be the or- 
ganizing principle in the construction of 
curricula; the transmission of culture, vo- 
cational preparation, preparation for ade- 
quate life choices, or something different 
from any of these? Should the college 
seek to give a diffused knowledge in many 
different fields of human inquiry or an 
intensive interest in some one field? And 
above all, what will secure the eager, in- 
telligent participation of ‘students in in- 
tellectual activities ? 


1, See Chap. VII, p. 64. 


- entering student. 
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THE StupENt Bopy, MetuHops or 
: SELECTION 


It might be well to consider what, as 
a matter of fact, are the characteristics 
of the student body for whom administra- 
tion, faculty and curriculum presumably 
exist. One outstanding feature is its 
size. There have never been so many 
students in the United States in college 
as there are today. In the liberal arts col- 
leges the enrollment has increased over 
500% since 1890. Between 1910 and 
1922 a gain of 125% took place in the en- 
rollment of men and of 160% in that of 
women.” The selection of students has, 
therefore, become an increasingly impor- 
tant matter both to the college and to the 
At present there are 
six methods of selection used, either in 
combination with one another or separ- 
ately: entrance examinations, represent- 
ing units of academic work; certificates 
from accredited secondary schools; a su- 
perior high school record; mental] tests; 
testimonials and ratings as to character 
and personality traits; and a personal in- 
terview with the candidate by a represen- 
tative of the college. Each of the last 
three methods usually appears in com- 
bination with some other means of test- 
ing the student’s qualifications. The in- 
vestigations of the Association of Amer- 
ican University Professors show a def- 
nite trend toward great flexibility in re- 
gard to academic requirements on the part 
of the colleges and a greater strictness in 
regard to personal qualifications. But 
which of the various methods of selection 
or what combination of them will predict 
most accurately the success of a student 
in college is still an open question. Edu- 
cational conviction is also sharply divided 
as to whether intellectual ability should 
be the sole basis for admission and if 


2. Note: The proportion of youth in college has 
increased as well as the total number. According to 
Dr. Rubinow in “The Revolt of a Middle-Aged 
Father,” Atlantic Monthly, May, 1927, ‘“‘In 1870 only 
one out of 150 youths was in college. In 1880, one 
out of 100. In 1890, one out of 75. In 1900, one out 
of 50. In 1910, one out of 40. In 1920, one out of 
20. And in the year of our Lord 1927 the proportion 
is probably near to one out of 12.” 
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not, what other qualities should be con- 
sidered. And how is a college to pursue 
a frankly selective, not to say competitive, 
policy in securing its students and at the 
same time maintain a democratic and co- 
operative spirit among those students 
once they are enrolled? 


THe StupENT Bopy, INTELLECTUAL 
ATTITUDES 


Although the number seeking entrance 
to the colleges is constantly enlarging, en- 
thusiasm for the things of the mind does 
not seem to keep pace. Few young peo- 
ple, according to Gavit, go to college pri- 
marily to study; they go for “college 
life.” Academic work becomes then 
merely the price paid for the enjoyment 
of the social contacts and experiences 
which make up that “life.” It is easy 
to find denunciation of, and contempt for, 
the intellectual attitude of the majority 
of college students. The accusations are 
sweeping but tend to center on the men- 
tal conventionality and docility which 
mark the American student body. What- 
ever mental effort is put forth, so say 
the objectors, is concentrated upon equip- 
ment for getting ahead socially and finan- 
cially rather than upon the search for 
truth, the enjoyment of beauty or the 
service of the common good. 

The minority who feel themselves to 
be, and are pointed out as, the intellec- 
tual leaven of our institutions of learn- 
ing, complain bitterly that they are often 
unable to secure from the colleges satis- 
faction for their mental hunger. Futile 
academic requirements, insistence by the 
faculty on reproductive rather than crea- 
tive work and the traditional student dis- 
trust of intellectual enthusiasm block the 
way. Meanwhile the tendency of college 
authorities to view the curriculum as the 
responsibility and concern solely of the 
faculty and administration weakens the 
interest of both minority and majority 
groups in matters associated by them 
with the strictly academic aspects of their 
life. Indeed students sometimes claim 


that they are forced into extra-curricular 
activities in order to find outlet for their 
intellectual initiative and interest. The 
vigorous and thoughtful work which, in 
some institutions, is put into the college 
paper, the programs of the dramatic so- 
cieties and glee clubs, the work of the 
Christian Associations, etc. gives validity 
to this assertion. In other places it would 
seem largely an easy alibi. 

What can be done to render our col- 
leges more intellectually stimulating? 
Break the hold of the majority attitude 
upon the standards, organization, and en- 
thusiasms of the colleges, say some, by 
concentrating upon the minority who 
come to college to study and to think and 
leaving the majority to fit into the situa- 
tion as best they may. An obvious rem- 
edy is improvement in the personnel and 
training of the teaching staff. The va- 
rious experiments with the curriculum 
are, of course, efforts in this direction. 
Dr. Coe is convinced that the colleges 
must free themselves from their present 
conformity to the standards and social 
conditions of the non-academic world. 
If the colleges were clearer as to their 
responsibility for the intellectual vigor 
and welfare of the nation the importance 
of intellectual attitudes and enthusiasms 
might be more obvious to the “student 
mind.” 


Tue Stupent Bopy, Some Points at 
ISssuE 


In a number of institutions the question 
eliciting the most serious mental effort 
on the part of students is that of military 
training in the colleges. The recent in- 
crease in the number of R. O. T. C. 
units, the efforts of the War Department 
to establish cumpulsory military training 
in schools and colleges, the introduction 
of new types of military training such as 
Air Units, Munition Battalions and Naval 
R. O. T. C. have forced this issue’ to 
the front. Involved with local aspects 
of military training are such larger mat- 
ters as freedom of speech upon the cam- 
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pus, a citizen’s obligations to his country, 
the militarization of our educational sys- 
tem and the whole subject of war as a 
social and religious evil. Not only have 
gatherings of students such as the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. conferences and 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace gone 
on record as opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary training but in several instances, 
notably the College of the City of New 
York, undergraduates have succeeded in 
forcing the authorities to abolish at least 
the compulsory features of the training. 
In institutions where such a campaign is 
under way can the Department of Re- 
ligious Education ignore the religious 
implications of the struggle and how long 
will possible activities and support be tol- 
erated in places where the War Depart- 
ment is influential with the administra- 
tion? 

Football, the outstanding game in col- 
lege athletics, is also under student scru- 
tiny. For the majority of students it is 
still the absorbing interest of the autumn 
term. There are those, however, who 
question its sovereignty. The time and 
money spent in its maintenance; its huge 
receipts ; the over-excitement of students 
and general public by so temporary an in- 
terest; the relative position assigned foot- 
ball hero and scholar have all challenged 
the more thoughtful students. There 
seems no inclination to banish athletics 
from student life, but a growing desire 
to prevent sports from becoming the 
major concern of a college. Student ac- 
tivity in this regard is chiefly limited to 
passing resolutions against the more ob- 
vious evils of college athletics and dis- 
cussing possible remedies, few of which 
have been put into action as yet. 

The organization of the social life of 
the college, particularly the position of 
the fraternity or its equivalent club or 
society is another matter about which 
small groups of students are perturbed. 
Crooked politics, poor academic work, 
undemocratic distinctions within the col- 
lege body and, in some cases, lowered 


moral standards are attributed to the fra- 
ternity system. Extravagant standards 
of expenditure and artificial types of so- 
cial activity are also laid at its door. The 
need for units within which a student 
may find intimate and congenial com- 
panionship, the inadequate provision in a 
number of institutions for student hous- 
ing, the established contacts with students 
from other colleges and with the alumni 
are produced as arguments in favor of 
the status quo. Student agitation by 
those within and without the fraternities 
has resulted in many places in the elimi- 
nation of the more flagrant evils of “rush- 
ing’? and in an increase in the number of 
students who remain of choice outside 
the fraternity group. For the rest, pos- 
sibly the most that can be said is that an 
uneasy feeling exists that the social life 
within the colleges needs overhauling and 
that the fraternities or their equivalents 
are the points at which to begin. 
Closely connected with the matter of 
social organization, perhaps an integral 
part of it, is student government. Viewed 
by some as a panacea for college ills, it 
appears to others as an _ outstanding 
example of the unwillingness of the 
American student to accept responsibility. 
In a number of institutions student gov- 
ernment, including the honor system, is a 
dead issue—it has been tried, say faculty 
and students, and proved a failure. Oc- 
casionally, at least, this is because stu- 
dent government has been merely a de- 
vice to relieve the faculty of the duty of 
proctoring classes and dormitories. Most 
student governments exist under some 
kind of grant of power made by the ad- 
ministration to the student organization 
involved. The success or failure of the 
undertaking is largely determined by the 
willingness of the administration to abide 
by its grant. As President Neilson of 
Smith College has remarked, “Clearly a 
system of student government which was 
subject to having taken out of its hand 
at any moment any matter on which the 
administration had a different opinion 
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would soon collapse. If the administra- 
tion trusts the Student Government Asso- 
ciation to make decisions on these mat- 
ters it must be prepared to stand by what 
it does—its mistakes as well as its wis- 
dom.’ Not all deans and presidents are 
equally courageous, so that student gov- 
ernment often dies from a sense of fu- 
tility or is punctuated by explosions like 
that at Princeton over the automobile pro- 
hibition. At Mount Holyoke, college 
government has taken the place of student 
government, with faculty and students 
associated in the organization and ad- 
ministration of college life. 


Tue Reticious Lire oF STUDENTS 


The aspect of student life most ob- 
viously connected with the work of a de- 
partment of religious education is its re- 
ligious attitudes and activities. Yet few 
matters are more difficult to cover in a 
general report, for to the marked dif- 
ferences in the religious policy of the 
various institutions must be added the 
wide diversity in so personal a matter 
among students in each institution. In 
the main the following types of student 
religion may be distinguished: the doc- 
trinal fundamentalist ; the moral conven- 
tionalist ; the evangelical, emphasizing sin 
and salvation; the educational, which is 
concerned with the development of re- 
ligious experience as an integrated part 
of life; the social, where the interest is 
primarily in the social application of re- 
ligion; and the vaguely mystical. Of 
these, fundamentalism and conventional- 
ism tend to disappear after the freshman 
year; while evangelicalism is strong in a 
limited number of places. The prevailing 
type of student religion is the educational, 
accompanied by varying degrees of so- 
cial interest. This year (1927) there 
seems evidence of a reaching after an in- 
dividual emotional experience of a mys- 
tical order. 

Considerable time, thought and money 
are expended for the cultivation of the 
religious life of students. The college 


provides chapel, either compulsory or vol- 
untary, and sometimes courses in religion. 
The Church endeavors through the ac- 
tivities of local churches, through the la- 
bors of student pastors, through the main- 
tenance of “Schools of Religion” to min- 
ister to student communities. The Chris- 
tian Associations have a program of wor- 
ship, recreation, study and service planned 
and carried through, at least in theory; 
by the students themselves. The effec- 
tiveness of these efforts varies greatly in 
different institutions. Compulsory chapel 
is an issue in many places, with student 
opposition based often on its religiously 
harmful results. College courses in re- 
ligion range from “pipes” and “preachy” 
courses, poorly taught and frequently 
compulsory, to those dealing: with the 
life problems of students in vigorous and 
helpful fashion. Several recent studies 
indicate that the Church is a potent fac- 
tor in the lives of students as judged by 
regular attendance and the ranking given 
the Church in a student list of character 
influences. On the other hand student 
criticism of the Church is vociferous on 
the score of its conventional respecta- 
bility, its divisions, its ineffectiveness in 
the face of social evils, and its stifling of 
the search for truth and adventurous liv- 
ing under the cloak of dogmatic cer- 
tainty. The position given the Christian 
Associations, like that assigned the 
Church, depends upon the institution and 
the individual. In some colleges they 
are the rallying point for the alert, so- 
cially-minded students ; in others the As- 
sociation is merely one of many compet- 
ing religious organizations or the sociai 
center for the non-fraternity group. 
What part does religion play in the 
everyday life of students? The impos- 
sibility of an accurate and detailed an- 
swer to such a question is evident. Ob- 
servers agree, however, that many stu- 
dents fail to relate religion and the moral 
problems which arise in their immediate 
experience; still less do they relate re- 
ligion to the problems of the larger sociai 
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groups—political, economic, and _ racial. 
The limitation of students’ interests to the 
college campus, the over-development of 
college activities, campus standards of 
success, a traditional lack of interest in 
religion, the over emphasis of college loy- 
alty which discourages searching criticism 
of college life, and the revolt of young 
people against convention, all play their 
part in preventing the effective function- 
ing of religion in the daily life of stu- 
- dents. Against this evidence is the testi- 
mony of many individual students that 
religion is not only an actual force in 
everyday living but that the years in col- 
lege have strengthened its power. Such 
gatherings as the Milwaukee Conference 
with its vigorous interest in the relation 
of Christianity to the problems of war, 
race relations, and industrial conflict are 
proof that some students are alive to the 
social as well as the individual aspects of 
religion. 

Complacency, nevertheless, is decidedly 
out of place as one takes a general view 
of the religious life of students. The 
need for improvement in the selection and 
training of teachers of religion is out- 
standing, as is also an increased recogni- 
tion of the teaching and counselling func- 
tion of professors in all departments. Since 
the character of students is influenced by 
their total college experience, it is futile 
to expect one department or agency, how- 
ever efficient, to shoulder the entire re- 
sponsibility for the religious life of the 
college. Not only should the administra- 
tion recognize this general obligation but 
the various religious agencies must pre- 
sent a cooperative approach and integrated 
program. Greater student initiative and 
expression, both in courses of religion 
and religious activities, are needed, too, if 
students are to realize that religion is 
still in the making and that they are 
called to a part in its making. 


CoNCLUSION 


In differing proportions and from va- 
rious angles these currents of thought and 


action flow through the college communi- 
ties of this country and may be expected 
to condition the work of a department of 
religious education. But what contribu- 
tion will such a department make, in its 
turn, to the controversies and experi- 
ments going on about it? As a compara- 
tively recent subject for undergraduate 
study it might well display a flexibility 
to student need, a closeness of contact 
with the practical issues of its field and 
a venturesome willingness to try promis- 
ing methods of organization and pro- 
cedure that would be difficult for depart- 
ments with older and more binding tra- 
ditions. 

By the very nature of its interests the 
religious education department has an op- 
portunity for close connection between 
community problems and college study. 
Student field work in local church schools 
opens up one such connection. But if re- 
ligion is the integrating factor in life, 
that which determines and evaluates one’s 
relationships with people as well as with 
God the connection is closer than any im- 
mediate “town and gown’ activities. 
How can a department concerned with 
the achievement of religious living leave 
untouched the standards of success upon 
the local campus, the relationship between 
faculty and students, the issues that grip 
the student and faculty mind, whether 
they be a change in the curriculum, the 
undue emphasis on football, or the rela- 
tion of the United States to Mexico? No 
one portion of the college community by 
itself can solve all, or perhaps any one, of 
the many puzzles with which this com- 
munity is faced. But surely a depart- 
ment whose subject matter deals so 
largely with the learning of cooperation 
by different groups of people, whose 
methods call for constant experimenta- 
tion to meet new and untried situations, 
and whose teachers are fellow learners 
with their students may be expected to 
contribute a technique for drawing people 
together in a search for solutions and an 
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open-minded testing of promising possi- 
bilities. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE MAJOR TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In this survey, the religious education 
courses in the colleges of the United 
States have been examined with refer- 
ence to their extent, aims, organization, 
academic ranking, methods, literature, 
leadership, and—in a small degree—his- 
tory. Pertinent comment has been made 
on the college situation in general, and 
brief references added regarding the de- 
velopment of similar courses in the col- 
leges of Canada. The results of the 
study must be seen against the back- 
ground of the present college situation on 
the one hand, and of a quarter century’s 
changes on the other. In the light of the 
survey, it is in point to summarize cer- 
tain general trends, and to indicate some 
of the problems involved. 


3 
1. Raprpiry oF GROWTH 


The development of collegiate courses 
in this field has been recent, rapid, and 
widespread. This is the most obvious 
conclusion of the study, and the evidence 
is impressive. Professor Athearn’s sur- 
vey of 1914' gives a basis for compari- 
son with the present extent of instruc- 
tion in religious education, as it has been 
reported in Chapter II. This comparison 
reveals a remarkable development in the 
last twelve years. In 1926, for example, 
four and one-half times as many institu- 
tions were offering courses in the theory 
and practice of teaching of religion as 
there were in 1914. Other comparisons, 
with proportions quite as striking, might 
be cited. 

2. ACADEMIC RANKING. 


A small place, proportionately, has been 
made for the courses in religious educa- 
tion, in respect both to the curriculum 
and to the number of students enrolled. 
A majority of the institutions which re- 


1. See Chapter VII, p. 56, 


plied, offer only one or two courses in 
religious education; and the enrollments 
are of such size in a large number of 
these courses, as to inspire grave doubts 
regarding the popularity and significance 
of the courses offered.* The classes are 
primarily for upper-classmen, and the 
number of required courses is not large. 
Alignment with the department of edu- 
cation on the one hand, and the Biblical 
department on the other, still constitutes a 
problem in many schools; apparently the 
department of religious education is still 
looked upon in many quarters as being 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. In both 
large and small institutions, the question 
of whether to establish ‘a department of 
religious education,” 1s many-sided ; such 
departments are already numerous, but 
their. standards vary widely. The use 
of this title for both courses and depart- 
ments seems to be growing. 


3. EQUIPMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The number of those teachers who 
have the rank of professor is large, but 
the number of those giving full time to 
religious education is small. It must be 
noted, however, that many who give their 
time in part to the technical phases of the 
subject, devote the remainder to the sub- 
jects which have traditionally belonged 
in the related fields of Biblical Literature, 
etc. A high degree of professional train- 
ing is represented in the ranks of those 
teachers and instructors who have recent- 
ly entered the field. It is particularly no- 
ticeable that an increasing emphasis is 
being placed on the educational and tech- 
nical aspects of such training.® 


4, RESPONSIVENESS TO NEWER METHODS 


No doubt the increasing academic 
training represented in the ranks of pres- 
ent-day teachers accounts in no small de- 


2. See Chapter I, p. 19. 
38. See Chapter 1V, p. 30, 
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gree for the encouraging developments in 
methods of instruction.* One notes that 
the lecture method is least used, with the 
textbook-recitation system crowding it 
for lowest honors. A _ steady shift to 
more dynamic types of procedure, in- 
volving class room activities, library re- 
search and field responsibilities, is tend- 
ing to bring the students of religious edu- 
cation to grips with real problems. It 
seems scarcely too much to say that no 
other group of facts revealed by this 
survey mounts to so surprising and so 
conclusive a total, as does the evidence on 
this point. 

The increasing use of practice-teaching 
is as signficant as it is hopeful. In the 
very nature of the case it follows that the 
religious education department is able by 
its variety of contacts, to exercise a di- 
rect and healthy influence on the social 
and religious institutions of its commu- 
nity.© The organizations with which the 
college departments may cooperate in- 
clude in their programs a wide range of 
activities, and an inviting field of social 
interaction and experimentation is open- 
ing up in many college communities. 


TEXT AND REFERENCE 
Books 


5. LITERATURE: 


The survey of books used in connec- 
tion with undergraduate courses in re- 
ligious education, reveals the not surpris- 
ing fact that there are almost no texts 
of collegiate grade available—at least 
there have not been until recently. The 
earlier output was divided on the whole 
between the teacher-training constituencies 
on the one hand, and the graduate or pro- 
fessional groups on the other. Many 
books have had long and deserved pop- 
ularity, and have done yeoman’s service 
in the collegiate courses; but literature 
prepared with an eye on either of the 
groups mentioned is not likely to meet 
all the needs of a college course. The 
lists of references submitted to the text- 


4, See Chapter V, p. 36. 
5. See Chapter V, pp. 39, 40. 
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book committee show a gratifying use of 
the most reliable and stimulating materials 
available. 
ye 

No attempt will be made to provide a - 
complete catalogue of the problems which 
have emerged in the progress of the 
study. Rather, those have been set down, 
around which the facts revealed by the 
survey can most profitably be organized, 
and which likewise seem insistent at the 
present and important for the future. 
1. THe DILteEMMa oF “VOCATIONALISM.” 

Current changes in college curricula 
diverge at many points; most of these 
changes, however, reflect a common per-~ 
plexity concerning the problem of what 
is variously called the “vocational,” “pro- 
fessional,” “‘pre-professional,’ or “prac- 
tical” trend in undergraduate courses. 
Religious education courses offer no ex- 
ception in this respect. Are there to be 
more colleges offering majors in the 
field? or even the baccalaureate degree? 
And are these additional academic oppor- 
tunities to be advertised as offering suffi- 


cient training for undertaking profes- 


sional duties? If so, on what level? Or, 
do they merely predicate on the one hand, 
lay participation in religious activities, 
while furnishing on the other hand the 
background of a more thorough prepara- 
tion in graduate schools for those who 
elect to pursue post-collegiate studies ? 
That the distinction between “cultural” 
and “‘professional’’® is losing caste among 
careful thinkers and administrators, only 
accentuates the difficulties of curriculum 
builders. To say that a college should 
offer both elements in its curriculum is 
to beg the question, and may have little 
effect except to keep alive a vicious dual- 
ism. There are distinctions and differ- 
ences resulting from college life which 
cannot be ignored, and ought not to be 
obscured. The Oxford man does differ 
from the American college man,” and 


6. See Chapter III, p. 28. 

7. Smith F. Tredwell, ‘‘The Formation of Spiritual 
Values in Oxford Education,” Religious Education, 
XXI (August, 1926), 352-360. 
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within any university there are noticeable 
traits which set engineers apart from 
teachers, and classicists from social 
workers. But these differences are due 
to factors which run beyond college doors, 
—to the social soils which have pro- 
duced the individuals, to the occupations 
toward which they are being bent, and 
to the atmosphere of the time which pro- 
vides the basal quality of current prefer- 
ences. The aristocracy of cultural edu- 
cation has felt the crowding and jostling 
of a busy age, with its multitudes of as- 
piring people, and its innumerable proces- 
ses calling for high degrees of specializa- 
tion. These highly focalized skills have 
a place of high preference on the current 


market of human abilities, and the de-. 


mand for them seems almost a threat to 
the colleges; many fear that the latter 
are likely to become little more than fash- 
ionable turnstiles for the occupations. 
What has the teacher of religion to 
offer just here? It is true that much 
educational practice tends to allow young 
people to grow up unevenly, and to leave 
them not only immature in the face of 
the most important questions they will 
face, but also with no awareness of moral 
problems and no techniques of adjust- 
ment. Perhaps the answer is in this di- 
rection: professionalism or no profession- 
alism, let that be done which will advance 
the student toward mature and efficient 
living. Dean Hawkes* of Columbia Col- 
lege has called attention to “the tendency 
. . during the last ten years to empha- 
size a line of cleavage between the first 
two collegiate years and the last two.” 
He later adds: “In my experience there 
is no question that during the first year 
or two of college life the students are 
not able to completely carry their re- 
sponsibilities. They are boys, not men. 
. The problem of the first two years 
of college is the discovery of the existence 


‘8. Hawkes, Herbert Edwin, “The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in_the University.”” Amherst Graduates’ Quar- 
terly, February, 1926. 


and nature of the intellect, the emotion, 
the character, the temperament, the ambi- 
tion of our students.” Whether valid or 
not, this tendency, with its corresponding 
emphasis upon vocational training during 
the latter two years of the college course, 
is widely at work. The Antioch work- 
study plan, devised originally along the 
lines worked out by the University of 
Cincinnati for engineering students, has 
presented its challenge not without effect. 
With the field thus astir, religious educa- 
tion leaders in collegiate circles will no 
doubt find need during the period just 
ahead for critical examination of the 
question, “Are collegiate religious educa- 
tion courses ‘professional,’ or ‘pre-pro- 
fessional’? If not, what are they?’ 


2. RELATION TO CAMPUS PROBLEMS. 


Another burning issue confronts the 
religious education departments. Shali 
these classes provide opportunity for 
those who enroll to gain control of their 
own problems of religious adjustment? 
How far will the immediate perplexities 
of college life be employed as curricular 
material? ‘The instructor in the religious 
education courses faces a campus situa- 
tion in which innumerable organizations 
contend for the time and attention of 
students; even among those which offer 
“counselling” service of one sort or an- 
other, there frequently is discoverable a 
degree of competition quite as vigorous 
as that among fraternities, sororities, and 
other social groups. Often, the situation 
is further complicated by the religious 
regulations of the school authorities, by 
traditional practises such as compulsory 
attendance at chapel or church services, 
or by denominational efforts carried on 
from a center on or near the campus. In 
other words, the college or university is 
itself a complex community in which in- 
numerable problems are simply the order 
of the day. These concern all manner 
of human behavior and control. It is en- 
couraging to note that forms of student 
participation in the management of cam- 
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pus affairs are widely prevalent; but the 
complaint is often heard that faculty in- 
terference on the one side and student in- 
difference on the other tend to center 
effort on rather unimportant items, while 
a general policy of drifting carries along 
vast numbers of young people who get 
from college experience too little of what 
might be its true boon—knowledge of 
how “to participate in their own educa- 
tion.” 


3. PROVISION FOR PRACTICE 


The trend toward practice teaching un- 
der supervision opens serious problems in 
many colleges. Obviously, it calls for 
trained supervisors, and cooperation with 
churches and social agencies in the local 
community. Many of the colleges are lo- 
cated in small communities; the segrega- 
tion to which colleges are prone has 
hardened into a tradition of aloofness; 
town and gown mingle little, and the 
churches in many cases stand apart from 
college activities. Moreover, student 
teachers are likely to prove unsteady, at 
least through the initial period; during 
the initiation of new programs, the gen- 
eral feeling of disturbance and uncer- 
tainty may easily become one of pro- 
nounced prejudice toward innovation or 
experimentation. The situation is in- 
volved on another side by the fact that 
many of the colleges—most of them in- 
deed—are sectarian in tradition and con- 
trol, if not in spirit; as such, they find 
one more barrier in the way of church 
cooperation on a community scale. All 
this is to say nothing of the problems of 
management; of lack of building space 
and recreational facilities in the churches 
which, built for the purposes of another 
day, are now obsolete; of the irregular 
programs of the students themselves, 
who must be free during holiday seasons 
and the summer vacation. 

In all cases, problems are but inverted 
opportunities. Sectarianism and aloof- 
ness, impervious to other influences, 
might well be expected to yield before the 
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more practical effect of a definite pro- 
gram, Then, too, materials for new types 
of activity are becoming more abundant, 
and the knowledge of how to conduct ex- 
periments of the simpler order can be 
made available to a staff of ordinary abil- 
ity provided there is any real enthusiasm 
for progress. Numerous colleges have 
made beginnings; a few have had success 
with more ambitious programs over a 
longer period; but for most of them, the 
field of supervised practice in connection 
with college courses in religious education 
remains largely an unsolved pt cbleriaaap 
uncultivated field. 


4. COLLEGE TRAINING AND CHURCH 
PRACTICE 


The previous problem opens into an- 
other: how definitely do religious educa- 
tion courses expect their college product 
to function in the churches? What 
“skills” are furnished their students for 
the task of analyzing the situations that 
exist in the churches with which they 
must later be aligned? It is a tribute to 
a teacher to say that he has awakened his 
students and made them critical. But 
many ministers have found the product 
returned from the colleges of little use in 
making headway against the immense 
triviality which threatens to engulf him 
in his church; or else, finds students com- 
ing back with no notion of how to help 
him mediate to the younger groups in the 
church the meaning of current changes in 
thought and social practice. The churches 
have a right to expect something of all 
their college trained youth, and especially 
of those who have been trained in the an- 
alysis and control of religious problems. 
But too often, perhaps, the most obvious 
opportunity the churches offer is con- 
formity,—participation on the lowest 
level of responsibility. Do the churches 
too easily defeat the aspirations of their 
youth? ‘To what degree can this loss be 
overcome by a scientific approach, 
through asking where the difficulties lie, 
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and what skills can be employed to meet 
them? 


5. ORIENTATION IN CURRENT ISSUES 
AND WortLp PROBLEMS 


Here, too, the issue is clear, though its 
ramifications are endless. Such questions 
as military training bring the whole inter- 
national situation, not only to many cam- 
puses, but to the innermost conscience of 

many a sensitive student for whom it in- 
- volves a question almost equal to that of 
destiny. Others find themselves prepar- 
ing to take part, on what terms they are 
still undecided, in the highly competitive 
struggle of an economic order that har- 
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bors many injustices among its vast op- 
portunities. The question will not down: 
What has religion to say about the scale 
of values one is to work out? Can these 
college courses be employed to sharpen 
the insight of students to the end that 
they will understand the dynamic proc- 
esses by which character is being shaped? 
Here, finally, the instructor in religious 
education is faced with the choice of (a) 
merely training his students to succeed on 
the present level of insight, with religious 
standards and values accepted as finished 
and matured; or (b) making his classes 
forums for the discussion and definition 
of the vital perplexities of our time. 


APPENDIX A 


CATALOG OF TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The following list of names and in- 
stitutions is compiled from the replies to 
a questionnaire sent in December, 1926. 
Information concerning teachers was re- 
ceived from 159 of the 172 institutions 
included in this survey. Only those per- 
sons are included who were in charge of 
courses for undergraduates dealing with 


“the theory and practice of teaching re- 
ligion.”” With allowance for unavoidable 
inaccuracies due to changes of position 
and misunderstanding of the question- 
naire, it is believed that this list is a re- 
liable source of information for the 
academic year 1926-1927 in these 159 in- 
stitutions. The names are arranged al- 
phabetically according to states. 


Alexander st (ia maatneeee tenere ret Birmingham-Southern College ...Birmingham, Ala. 
Brooks Ry ME ene Sa ae ee seik4 Payne University: s.icsns ssn Selma, Ala. 
Carmichael hi. ripen ware cures ou Alabama ‘ College). 5\:\ specie bet Montevallo, Ala. 
Chapman, \Jamestitoauiaytcn sree... Howard ‘Collevet:.cicy i een eee Birmingham, Ala. 
Davidsor) A, TBC er mie aa eis cule Woman’s College of Alabama....Montgomery, Ala. 
Echols, WiinGie wearer ats Setar eye sse Birmingham-Southern College ...Birmingham, Ala. 
Hall) Ta MEMS era tee ei Woman’s College of Alabama....Montgomery, Ala. 
Langstrom, VOL RD eiiremenion p Phere iy. Alabama Polytechnic Institute....Auburn, Ala. 
Pitts, US Sie ena ee aan atcty Una cl University of Alabama........... University, Ala. 
mith, A. IM oti asian teimmmecin mace 4s Judson College ss vvinctotin nee Marion, Ala. 
Hall (ROG. Oe Rina ec nant te |S Hendrix Colese tani: ove aaares Conway, Ark. 
Colliver) "Gr. PE Tai ee eet eats, College: of ‘the Pacific.) ) I0iva, + us Stockton, Cal. 
Homan, “Walter ogee eet e fh. Whittier :\Colléze. 0 .'. a sae es umekaminc ete Whittier, Cal. 
Hutton, Jean: G. Cisse as cee ok. Univ. of Southern California..... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Montgomery, J (FUR ete Ot. Univ. of Southern California..... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Price: Rebecca i Bue iiss eaten es | Univ. of Southern California..... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pmt RO Tie se eee eens Cini foteotee Sg Pomona Cotlere ns. oi eis vate ne Claremont, Cal. 
WV GOGO) (co)! UU Reinert ea eean LW rs College jot the Pacthe.. So. iien Stockton, Cal. 
Lynn weonert.. EL ea ann ner aaa cies Colorado Woman’s College....... Denver, Colo. 
Baxter. Fda) Me ae domain ony on Gaia, Hartford School of R. E........ Hartford, Conn. 
MEVErSruAS) LOW clanc eee eal ete ie pice Hartford School of R. E.....2.. Hartford, Conn. 
Bentley. soln | Fai, aes eu eka Webed American University ............ Washington, D. C. 
Fragcesty Wie Bovis ae toe UN er CASy LI MIVEr SITY aul ek lui els Washington, D. C. 
WEISEL IV eas SEIT BN Aa ei, Howard University: 20.0 oi. sen Washington, D. C. 
Benton oni oe. oe ie eae a Sonthern ‘Collewe sieve Rees Lakeland, Fla. 
Jones ewilbury Mi. eee ee Pisaimont) Colleceia. c..5k os ow eae Demorest, Ga. 
Rogers tiois i Miss} cy eee Wesleyan College ............... Macon, Ga. 
Sharpawoneen Miss): is ait yee cea ie Reinhardt College ............... Waleska, Ga. 
Smithy Mamee (Missi) Ue ule aa ICrranve MOUere iy lu evel eytie, Lagrange, Ga. 
Bette eon eg Oe k ae aa Northwestern University ........ Evanston, Ill. 
Bosthoniv Otel janis. scold a eee Mvioustana Coulee). ch idin nade utara Rock Island, Til. 
CATIA WIN Puede, Uys i cute pauline sy LUO DAL CL MOOR RE, Goh via etetea tela # ade Galesburg, Ill. 
Cotman AN Rane miutic cqiey ee AR ee Mount Morris College........:... Mt. Morris, IIl. 
DOr Hee tess PCa Seman een Jorth-Central College ........... Naperville, Il. 


Hawthorne, Marion O. (Miss) 


Pay ii, Northwestern University ........Evanston, Il. 


PIPTEIDOWET isto h Cael ah. siege een Carthage \Tollege: iiss. ok os Carthage, Ill. 
der galey sYyh S27 Oh SONI ATE cl TATA aug ORM 4 Eire VOOMORS ei. ci Aa a sce,e ula lvie uate Eureka, Il. . 
ISALCOPIONU ELEN OM Wek, ei Marie meaner Bimnyret | Goegves oe: oye oe aes Elmhurst, Ill. 
IM rAde riya le ume a ane ey 1c ue ag Illinois Wesleyan University...... Bloomington, IIl. 
FONT HV Ce ole ied encanta ey atta What Concordia Teachers’ College...... River. Forest, Il. 
Mankardc tance reac, sere en oC eu Northwestern University ........ Evanston, Ill. 
INET PAC EG eee AURA eens nba hice neo 4 Monmouth College ............-- Monmouth, Ill. 
Richardson avorman bes yew cad eae a Northwestern University ........ Evanston, Ill. 
RuletAndrew ntl ie aa sit ais Tilinoisy olleme gy iy ees «eins nies Jacksonville, Ill. 
erat y Cnr = ENE Beet ad Pi He) Qe aa James Millikin University........ Decatur, Ill. 

rey coe wed Ths a A hes toot 8 Se Hi Illinois Woman’s College......... Jacksonville, Ill. 
MOE GUN eee hie ee Bons wae Northwestern University ........Evanston, II. 
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i VWeaerenege Heel artas. ss. Sapte Mlirueawonere iy ou Psa Niod Alton, Il. 

ime OtretIeye RE TAIT 0. 5c sve eek ace s BuclerpUniversity) 61.2. 2 ie Indianapolis, Ind. 
Go Ging WME Eile Ree RR: GEG or a Waren college toy e eet Crawfordsville, Ind. 
1 NI, 7 Se CR ite Oo DO ea Parivariswouess ec. es ae tae Richmond, Ind. 
SATE ICSU cvs chy hw ke Glew e ees Manchester College .............. North Manchester, Ind. 
Reet MET A ICCASS AEG d vi sheicie fo Gade le ed's ETIPASMEDE Lila de ck cio k cae ek Oskaloosa, Iowa 
MERE TLPROY SCs cic cc dail eles coe MT AKER UO TIVELSILY | acc Sten Des Moines, Iowa 
BE PERISTION ED PWV biaks Dieter ete einai s RUMEN U OLE ts) Voila ah ie mae Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
NPE SME TAT EY 90 Oi Neies tng: ci? olga REOGM ONO Re TA are: stu No nee tal Ae Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Me ees Ea of voce eels Wore seuaisess ,.»e-Upper Iowa University..... le Gt 3 Fayette, Iowa 
ie ae US Cee DR ELAS tA MIOEEMSO LEE Tre rck siy ee tan Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
TeV iso Res SATs CIVEISS.). o.lcsatelsi's's 04's sslben's ADOC ONEHE Tio ioc ua clicas aut dite Tabor, Iowa 
Pe) aN ROE We Fae gl ORs ce SHIMIDSONN COLES wa Gusun ete Indianola, Iowa 

Sas yet BLE EA og San oa NS a Morningside College ............ Sioux City, Iowa 
PEP ATA ORE Ae MEL INO Ve likcie cies a's Widlbe's, oe Brett GOlMeg es! foi eae eat ata Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Stranahan, Irene S. (Miss)...... eae OMT COME IEC Eee a cies Oskaloosa, Iowa 
PRPTIATIO AVY ALTCIUPE till cycaiate oo hers a es. ecere Ottaway Universitas oooh von Ottawa, Kan. 
PCARRD Te PRs BRIE fal Wate, Gos sa' Gare esale ss DeKetuu Mtversity iii: uieheaane Baldwin, Kan. 

Loe yh eo) ag OT ORS Con University of Wichita........... Wichita, Kan. 
Rei eRe Seve a nle U yatae Ube Wales ae ol oe University of Wichita........... Wichita, Kan. 
BPOte ee rae Lip Res anneteire's % oe ac ss go 5 as MePherson: College) ih coq ey ee McPherson, Kan. 
PIU Pas TR ees i, Wr S wa Kansas State Agri. College....... Manhattan, Kan. 
PRONOUNCED ATC cs ay o0 ee nes «kin ene e 6 Southwestern College ........... Winfield, Kan. 
PPR PU RV AL VP tn abe Se ia/as hi alo McPherson College ...5.06.3. 00. McPherson, Kan. 
|e Co, RA a ie Ce TR Sterling; Colleges) sdueanceu ns Sterling, Kan. 
PEIN PCT V8) SCS TS a a Oa Heiemis) University.) au.knsuetaens Wichita, Kan. 
Cee TEROWElL i Ys. cnc cus coednacs GentredGolleves Wie ae ga sodden seas Danville, Ky. 
POI E PN Cees Ne eh cee wees Transylvania College ./.002.<..0. Lexington, Ky. 
Rete te RIMMEL Viet ce Sun ce o's oo ae ol ore Centenary) College (455/94 dice. ees Shreveport, La. 
Neminame dE yk 200 Maeve Colby iollege 22a e we sos sak Waterville, Maine 
Armstrong, Laura M. (Miss)......... Boston Universityics wv ce ease ee Boston, Mass. 

PAG SVR ETT cae Gis Da Boston: Universituynercs say acs wake Boston, Mass. 
BaileerrAlbert (ie .2 tie. lence eae vee ot Boston University ....... eRe rs Boston, Mass. 
ates pr atner pV CMISS) fog ee e's vc w'e Boston University, ysis uk seo nee es Boston, Mass. 
Commarea riesttAlt oe Boston niversity.,<s'0.3 send seeee Boston, Mass. 
Foster: awene Gor oi iii os cales sen es Yt MD Cr A Colleges fora uate Springfield, Mass. 
Parmer ey aitCler sy lane has sc ac cet Boston Univetsity0. Usui aes: Boston, Mass. 

Wis riate er OB ere. oe died’ nist Re ae Boston University: pecs cea Boston, Mass. 
Mayer irierberth Cio ors el Boston: (Universitys cs lee ee Boston, Mass, 
Munktes, Alberta; (Miss)... 0... 25:05 Baston sWniversity, iicioec ess eaen s Boston, Mass. 
Nigbelien puldat( Miss) ii ose a es Boston University ..... Re iri We Boston, Mass. 
Seaman. (Marion? (Miss) 0.0006. 00.4. ostonwU piversity \\’cmces ae ocean Boston, Mass. 
SPT Ly ICO CRE AR A Mutts \Collegéty ta. Ais wc ante Tufts, Mass. 
Soret ee Le ANUUStIME. isle ok aoe de Kes Boston. University, iy... se anauees Boston, Mass. 
PMUMeE EUOIELY PL avAMLISS) Gisig ce sce es ee Boston) University)... /2 san sae Boston, Mass. 

I ceIEMSREUPRLITTMML VY chin alg sis’ Snipe > alesis Boston, University, \ vase rus See Boston, Mass. 
Wilson) Mira’ EB) CMiss) 2.) 05.2.5 6.3% Smithy Colleges Wie gals yy aeean Northampton, Mass. 
ach dark lrih cote OS 2 Da er ree Wilma Calista 0, ee bole Alma, Mich. 

we elehy fe rl CUED, CaS Ue hh aR ae Alona Gallege \) 6.00) eee Albion, Mich. 

Se EG AB ah I OL Hillsdale. Gollege), 0). oo eennee Hillsdale, Mich. 
Fletcher, Raymond..........1...0..-085 Macalester College ............:. St. Paul, Minn. 
arent MACON Fils. vie hn ie aa dole ace St Gilat (Collere. | a ycoa art. PN Northfield, Minn. 
Uf. Oe NOLDG EST) SO «Macalester College .............. St. Paul, Minn. 
NAS TENS EAA G2 2000 4 ys one ay sve gs 2° Hamlinel(University. (e532 seas St. Paul, Minn. 

Pi ES gaa L200) 5 FE a Pe AL State Teachers College.......... Hattiesburg, Miss. 
retio miaten ls) ( MISS.) oii sys eon ss ies Whitworth College ............. Brookhaven, Miss. 
hyve tots BY BLO DSRS) SAR Sa een Mississippi: College) se ee a... Clinton, Miss. 
Swisher, Helen E. (Miss)............ Grenada College ........... uN Grenada, Miss. 
Alexander, W. M............ ba ashes Central sGollewe iin Mapai. een Fayette, Mo. 
Hohe ela prile ey tt Cag SESE. Sapa iar ae Se Bey Park. Colleges. senaamannt, <a beer oie Parkville, Mo. 

PRE SIOD a RL ale Paci ael sa wisps hpiaisi le 6 William Jewell College.......... Liberty, Mo. 
PUTED Se RSE Baw ENE bre orn yae oo oa ei¥'e dues Deny? Calleve sek Wie ic. sakes Springfield, Mo. 
PHANETADIT (i hesin Saas otic sn alate yeti wh ates Culver-Stockton College ......... Canton, Mo. 
SLA TIO PP TVLLLLOD, ASN Bin jas ose se u cos esa vaas,e University of Missouri........... Columbia, Mo. 
WLERSONTS APO TED SEA UI bce cxcola in laccln vane ae, $ Hardin Junior College........... Mexico, Mo. 
Crane, Gertrude B. (Miss).........+- Intermountain Union College....Helena, Mont. 
[epee Teng OF Vg PLS OoRge Ne eae ao Nebraska Wesleyan Univ........ University Place, Neb. 


Leftwick, Lo Le...s... ee eee ee ees Cotrier »Collemenna  idic ev akcas Bethany, Neb. 
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Lytiaeyvercvacsces pene Mag) ey Ee ea A DoqnetGonere Wer it. weaken Crete, Neb. 
Waite onn Cie eo sp eerenien wwrmiidiand {Collevey pai. .c0ts <4: ae 6's Fremont, Neb. 
Degen, Dora: Ky; CMISS}C RE Ai eae Alfred vUniversity aot fog ii sv ce oe Alfred, N. Y. 

Hrb Brank0Q. tera yarn ae enna FAT DUTT (DO CHOOLION Rb Eee ace claile Auburn, N. Y. 
Loomis ik Loe eee rk eae BCUR A COLEZE RTE a oh. 5,7 feces tA aie Keuka Park, N. 
Sts john; Edward esac. anes ae Auburn School of R. EL)... ...... Auburn, NY. 
Stooker, Wilhelmina (Miss).......... Auburn School of R. E........... Auburn, IN oY4 
York H. (Cigc eee iy ena aaa Plmiratelollege oe: pts ven eee Elmira, N. Y. 
Alexander, Weitere ene ae ase Rion 1 College Mii can Uo Sake tee Elon College, N. C. 
Bennett, (Ss Ate eee ear eee lon dd oieve the, Wy les eae ene Elon College, N. C. 
Case, Perry ter inst s one Se Vt Atlantic Christian College........ Wilson, N. C. 
Culloms (Week a stanly ae ieee sicane ee Wake Forest College............ Wake Forest, N. C. 
Freeman, Ls BoP eialoe ta aia aber ee ve ceck Meredith College ARR Da eV ose hth Une Raleigh, N. 
Harper, W. Bit ie eee Tea a dil tie Elon College PN MU rae aa tw bes Nt dso A Elon College, N. ( 
Robertson, Lucy H. (Mrs.).......... Greensboro College ...........-. Greensboro, N. C. 
Sommerville, FS WRU ee cate Queens College Fe Ge ae eae eee Charlotte, N. C 
Spénce,'y HE a eee are auer as ee bE. DiukevwUniversity: s.s¢5e eee eee ae Durham, N. ee 
Stearns, Helen Ropeera eine a. wy Bion sCollegeieuticyc suas kee eeeee Elon College, N. Ee 
Corn) saat Siieecers ree ty ome Wesley: College sitet) o, seme wee Grand Forks, N. 
Roe, Vin! Fi eee taser ete eee Jamestown College he 2h dy eee en Jamestown, N. a 
Crawford, Jessie D. (Miss)..--....... Denison University + Avi. he nee Granville, Ohio 
Engle, Jivois 2. ch meet in si porte Otterbein College ..4..65 0.005 cs Westerville, Ohio 
Farr: "Wendell sycnieo cnet were y ost tat Wilmington College ............. Wilmington, Ohio 
Franklin, Samuel Pr ateds uote Vee Te ta 7R 0S deus Ie 16 beats Baldwin-Wallace College Ah ae Berea, Ohio 
Heisey, Pauki Hips aaa tey ends Wittenberg College .............. Springfield, Ohio 
Humphréy 35/7, Beieeeeern ce ware series Dehance College fawituwssecl eae Defiance, Ohio - 
Hurst uM eer ea ane in te tetas eres Otterbein | Collepeaacios eae onine Westerville, Ohio 
Keith, Lucy’ Missive ae on nes oie Western College for Women..... Oxford, Ohio 
Kelsey, Hugit vA: fee wr mani isies ettisth erie Muskingum College ............. New Concord, Ohio 
Pottz 7g O. 550) ata Wittenberg College .............. Springfield, Ohio 
Sheridan, Plarolday heat teag partite Ohio Wesleyan University........ Delaware, Ohio 
Stewartsl'redenicnvi crease nie as a5 Denison University .............. Granville, Ohio 
Van Buren, VE Aes Belek heirs) Ohio Northern University........4 Ada, Ohio 

Vogels Carl iii gine cues im ik she ate aes CapitalaUniversity /..).ce oe oie eae Columbus, Ohio 
De Bardeleben, Mary (Miss).......... University of Oklahoma.......... Norman, Okla. 
Moorman) MER ic an a erate a oe SoTL Oklahoma City University........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Powell: Wilfred: Ea a eh ie obese Phillips University .............. Enid, Okla. 
Redmond), CS of Poe Pee ney a Oklahoma Baptist University..... Shawnee, Okla. 
Wiasnoroucnh, (VW. Eccl mp in pamcts sieves Oklahoma Baptist University..... Shawnee, Okla. 
Paiarews.) (osten here ee eae ees Wr eee Willamette University............ Salem, Ore. 
Findley. Mary it <( Miss) ser mocaecais Willamette University............ Salem, Ore. 
otrileyieae so, Duis he Werte eed bye Eugene Bible University......... Eugene, Ore. 
PICETZO GS WWE Leite Go trees caaieimeeaee eae Willamette University............ Salem, Ore. 
Meyersvalter “Lass. oi sii cere thseeie tee ee Eugene Bible University......... Eugene, Ore. 

OMAN MI ULSI divel Seam sc ic dak avkcra na ghaeeieayn tree toh Dinhkeld ICollegey wean peek ae McMinnville, Ore. 
Bondisonanies, WC... oe tines Bucknell University: <2, io. 2coacn Lewisburg, Pa. 
Hireemantierve yy tit; . stile eee Lempie. University, menses: « eee ene Philadelphia, Pa. 
WATIERITOR Roe ca ic. so aha Sete Temple University .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEITeT bape LGU We cc's. oi slo bcate he ee eee Franklin and Marshall College... Lancaster, Pa. 
INeVinS a VVArreM aN: /). 3, 4 sais ele seeiole Wialsone.Collewe se siya sone dass Chambersburg, Pa. 
Reagle, AAS. Che ha NOIR OAR ae Oo Perowe City GOUEge tet eatet tl ete Grove City, Pa 
Rohrbavehyeeenes sooo ose dee Pickimson “Gotlegerhiys 2.2 asses oe Carlisle, Pa. 
Romitivers hag wre. spun ae. sade Gedar Crests Colleve: 12% 4. esses Allentown, Pa. 
Schmadel; Helens GAC Miss) c2.. 0a ch Seton tH UlsiCollese haa s nag nee Greensburg, Pa. 
Scott aotanleys meee as sys cca Penna. College for Women....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bourne; Helen B. (Mrs)............ eantdera Lollemeur es «cre leet aoe Greenwood, S. C. 
Garpenter sl Lag ime sss vise do tee Butiian MUIversity. ives cheers Greenville, Ss ate 
Grime Viason asco aa ways bil boss wie evar COMIMD 1a TAC OLIECe be ars se eee ee Columbia, S. C. 
Massey, BEN Oe at echt 5 chk lala whe Limestone Gollegec; 6a. cance vee Gaffney, S. C. 
McDonald; Marie (Miss) fi. e¢s...... Columbia Collewevar vices crs cee ce Columbia, S. C. 
Morvan [Gres coe pease as nes open Le Summerland College ............ Batesburg, S. C. 
UTA WICK AL aeM Bee ree ot Bis a WottordwColleve dois. tpae tna e Spartanburg, S. C. 
Boyerrg i /S8 eee e enet e ere Dakota Wesleyan College........ Mitchell, S. D. 
Oxtoby, eb rederic tbs aes ee boas. ss Haron *ollesenigee seit ieee eens Huron, 2p) 
Wan-Déman PRA ohare sere ok Yankton? College: aries: cig /sanee ep Yankton, S.°D, 
Baker; <Pauli( Ree ees ae a ae Fiske University nevis cscs oan Nashville, Tenn. 
Grawford,$ Ls Wee a nil ce ee ee Geo. Peabody T. College......... Nashville, Tenn. 


Duvall,” Se Me0 eas de be eee t Scarritt. <colleremeaces ts se cen: Nashville, Tenn. 
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>» Gay, ptiemrietta: Lo) (Miss) i004... ..% PEAUTITETCOLIEI EN Olt eau). ideas Nashville, Tenn. 
REE VIE Malad Ci ea Cat cate kins bos 0 Piiwassee, Colege i. Kuby eens Madisonville, Tenn. 
POLO N PTA aoc cil s tig e cia A sieih = ves Bomputhe College ..i00 6:1 5..".) sik ees Jackson, Tenn. 
Dipreatet nics.) Geo. cA. een a vcs s EARL CONEIS: 3. ie d:. wham dale Pulaski, Tenn. 
AEE MIO 80 cise clk ce wayside wie Ba ae ® MAL VVILORCOLMEZE 1.15... . staan nren Maryville, Tenn. 
Mee TMeemrrOtITl VWVi while a Siedieles we tag ae inner Orn Chattanooga... wtcuas Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BOOM IM ere PEIN RS feb os te Se le ce e's anne ef Pamputiy Collese 2/7... Fees Jackson, Tenn. 
MIME MUN SITS Vie S ty ioe cae eile S fe Ge yh Simmons, University’... sacra enh Abilene, Texas 
RRRPPTISETC TIA FG ES arse he dk te oth» srellas 2's Texas ‘Christian University....... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pecitierness Licey ( MISS inet. oe une cs WV GSIEW COLeI ern a us4 hacen one sau Greenville, Texas 
Peociersuerhs (Miss) voce se. Re eae Texas Woman’s College.......... Fort Worth, Texas 
BMCOR IP ELEC LE toc Moke ea class cara sarees Texas Woman’s College.......... Fort Worth, Texas 
isariand Marve ©.) (Miss)}i. ois et wie EXVOTELETCONGGE pm nucinia. ts oh ie Danville, Va. 
BAHT TEVIOL Goixsiic loc tcc esos en's ee Bridgewater College ............. Bridgewater, Va. 
BPA UEOR tLe cero he ily (d's dig. ale! ese) sae Emory and Henry College....... Emory, Va. 

PIGCRUMVY CM AM Sac e sities se dak aje cee Randolph-Macon Woman’s Coll..Lynchburg, Va. 
SITTER TOU ES areata celtic ethane ase os » 6 Braihhse Colleges sa. caer amcor Hollins, Va. 
Om Pee Ese Tem, COCR tu), critics yf sibicls + /< Bynchbure’ College 7... es econ Lynchburg, Va. 
Pea met Ela NOW LOT G5 Oe rtre daca sence Betnany Collegewefa oer nas Bethany, W. Va. 
memati ork Lubes elite Siete! oc al yay sisse ese 9 Morris and Harvey College...... Barboursville, W. Va. 
DOAN ICSE CE Pia vr e leee pce es lec Warroll: Colleges diwsie rie ae cee Waukesha, Wis. 
RN VEM EE SUT ooo SON its ie viele tle side S05 Lawrence College ............... Appleton, Wis. 
Shaw, Edwin ....... Pe EG te cen a olay Malton: Collegeiiy.25). tiene nad cena Milton, Wis. 
Sere Te yea pak oe cir ee ea oe Northland ;Collerer yan) sare Ashland, Wis. 
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THE STORY OF THIS SURVEY 


In September, 1926, Teachers College, 
Columbia University offered an “Ad- 
vanced Course in Teaching Religious 
Education” under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor George A. Coe. The eighteen 
graduate students who registered for the 
course had all had professional experi- 
ence in religious education, many of them 
in the college field. 

From the beginning Dr. Coe was eager 
to have the work of the class take such 
shape that it could be published. Various 
possibilities were suggested but it was 
finally determined to undertake a survey 
of the present teaching of religious edu- 
cation to undergraduates. The class di- 
vided into committees to cover the as- 
pects of its task: (1) the history of the 
teaching of religious education; (2) the 
present situation in the colleges; (3) a 
survey of religious education as an aca- 
demic subject; (4) the textbooks used 
and their adequacy. In addition reports 
on related subjects were made by in- 
dividuals within the group. Chief among 
these was a report by Harold G. Salton 
on the teaching of religious education in 
the Canadian colleges. It was not pos- 
sible to include this report in the final 
material because Mr. Salton was unable 
to continue his work through the second 
semester and there was no one else 
equipped to carry it on. 

As a preliminary step Dr. Coe had 
written in July to some forty professors 
of religious education in undergraduate 
colleges. The letter read as follows: 

“Undergraduate instruction in religious 


education is given in more than 200 in-’ 


stitutions in this country. The courses 
number over 600. This figure does not 
include related subjects, such as Bible, 
Missions, etc. 

“For the sake of my students, and ul- 
timately for the purpose of publication, 
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I am endeavoring to ascertain what func- 
tions all this teaching of religious educa- 
tion performs or aims to perform. 
Graduate departments, and some depart- 
ments and schools that mix graduate and 
undergraduate work, undertake to pro- 
vide professional training for religious 
education as an occupation. This is a 
clear-cut objective. Are the objectives 
of the 600 undergraduate courses equally 
definite, and if so, what are these objec- 
tives? I should like to be able to say to 
my students, ‘If you become a teacher of 
religious education in an undergraduate 
institution, such and such results will be 
expected from your teaching.’ 

“Experience must be demonstrating 
some things as to general policies that 
lead, or do not lead, effectively and eco- 
nomically toward these results. Doubt- 
less early difficulties, inevitable in a field 
practically without precedents, are yield- 
ing; possibly unforeseen problems are 
arising. It would serve the cause if one 
could tell prospective teachers what errors 
to avoid, and what policies and proced- 
ures give greatest promise of fruit. Where 
are the points for emphasis, both positive 
and negative? 

“Tf you have the interest and can find 
the time to share your experience with 
me to any extent, however slight, I shall 
be deeply grateful. If you desire to re- 
strict the use to be made of anything that 
you say, be good enough to let me know. 

“Faithfully yours.” 

The response to this letter was gener- 
ous and significant, giving not only up-to- 
date accounts of undergraduate instruc- 
tion but frank and penetrating comments 
upon present aims and future develop-. 
ments in that field. This material was 
put at the disposal of the class and proved 
of great assistance to several of the com- 
mittees. 
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The committee on the history of the 
teaching of religious education in the col- 
leges consisted of John Hanna, chairman, 
Walker M. Alderton, Paul M. Limbert 
and Willis Mathias (Mr. Mathias was 
obliged to drop the course after a few 
weeks, but not before he had done con- 
siderable work for this committee). The 
members of the committee divided their 
material into chronological periods, trac- 
ing the development of religious educa- 
tion as a subject for college study from 
1903-1910, 1911-1915, 1916-1921, 1922- 
1926. The Proceedings of the Religious 
Education Association and the files of 
“Religious Education” were their chiet 
sources. By Christmas an outline of this 
development had been presented to the 
class, illuminated and vitalized by Dr. 
Coe’s comments and reminiscences. The 
material was then laid aside until its rela- 
tion to, and position in, the final report 
should be made clear. 

The importance of the general college 
setting in the policies and results of the 
religious education department was evi- 
dent early in the study, hence the com- 
mittee on the present situation in the col- 
leges. Owing to limitations of time and 
resources and the necessary subordina- 
tion of such a report to the total enter- 
prise, it was clearly impossible to make 
extended personal surveys or give an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject. After 
considerable general reading in regard to 
college problems, educational and social, 
the members of the committee divided the 
field as follows: college aims; college ad- 
ministration ; the faculty; the curriculum ; 
the student body,—its selection, intel- 
lectual attitudes, a few of its recognized 
problems and its religious life. In all the 
reports attention was concentrated upon 
those points where conflict, uncertainty or 
sense of strain was evident. The reports 
of each member were submitted to the 
committee as a whole, discussed, revised 
and then presented to the class. By the 
end ofthe first semester these reports 


had been accepted by the class and turned 
over to the chairman to be written up for 
final incorporation in the class report. 
The committee consisted of: Madeline 
Erskine, Lois Kugler, Winfrey Blair, 
Charles Darsie, Harry Luerich, George L. 
Maxwell, John Vollenweider, Katharine 
L. Richards, chairman. 

The survey committee was composed 
of Paul M. Limbert, chairman, Walker 
M. Alderton, John B Hanna and Mrs. 
Mary W. Clapp. The available material, 
previous surveys, etc., proved inadequate 
for the committee’s purpose so that they 
were forced to seek information directly 
from the colleges involved. A question- 
naire was prepared on Classroom Instruc- 
tion in Religious Education, with a Sup- 
plementary Schedule on Instructors and 
Text-Books and a page of directions for 
their use. (Exhibits A, B, C.) Before 
the blanks were sent out, the members of 
the committee went through the college 
catalogs in the libraries of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the Council of the Church 
Boards of Education to see what institu- 
tions offered courses in religious educa- 
tion and to fill out the questionnaire as 
completely as possible for each institu- 
tion. A copy of the filled out sheet to- 
gether with the supplementary schedule, 
the directions and a letter (Exhibit D) 
were sent to the 270 institutions report- 
ing undergraduate courses in religious 
education. Sixty per cent of the replies 
were received in answer to the first ap- 
peal. (It took the rest of the school year 
to secure the remaining 40 per cent.) 
The data from the early replies were 
tabulated and the colleges arranged ac- 
cording to geographical distribution. A 
report on this was made to the class and 
also on the significant distributions that 
might be worked out from these facts. 

The text-book committee, Ruth Butler, 
Robert Blackshear and Ruth Murphy, 
chairman, also turned to the catalogs in 
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order to discover the text-books in use. 
The meager list resulting was amplified 
by asking the students in the religious 
education classes at Teachers College and 
Union Theological Seminary to turn in 
lists of the text-books used by them in 
their undergraduate study of religious 
education. The committee then joined 
the survey committee in preparing the 
supplementary schedule (Exhibit B) 
with its request for the names of text- 
books used. In the meantime the names 
of texts already known were divided 
among the committee members for re- 
view. These preliminary reviews were 
brought to the class and at once a serious 
difficulty was brought to light. What was 
to be the basis for the evaluation of these 
books—the opinions of the individual 
committee members, the combined judg- 
ment of the committee members or of 
committee members and other members 
of the class, or some more objective 
standard? If the latter, where was such 
an objective standard to be found? Dr. 
Coe was strong in his insistence on an ob- 
jective evaluation but felt that it could be 
provided by the members of the commit- 
tee. Several of the committee members, 
on the other hand, were certain that a 
large measure of subjectivity must enter 
into any review of a book by an individ- 
ual. 

The end of the semester found the 
class with considerable material gathered: 
by all the committees and the prospect 
of more to come. If, however, the orig- 
inal idea of a publishable report was to 
be carried out there was at least another 
semester's work to be done. The class 
was scheduled for one semester and Dr. 
Coe’s resignation took effect the first of 
February. Six members of the group 
were willing to continue for the second 
semester and do their best to carry the 
enterprise through to completion. It was 
therefore arranged that the class should 
continue through the second semester un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Adelaide Case 
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and be open only to students who had 
been in it during the first semester. 

The second semester group were: 
Walker M. Alderton, Mrs. Mary W. 
Clapp, John B. Hanna, Paul M. Limbert, 
Ruth E. Murphy, and Katharine L. 
Richards. Their first step was to block 
out the arrangement of material in the 
final monograph. It was decided to begin 
with the presentation of the general sit- 
uation in the colleges, which by that time 
had changed its title to “Some Significant 
Issues in College Policy and Administra- 
tion.” The survey material would make 
the bulk of the monograph and would be 
followed by a chapter on text-books. The 
relation of all this to what had gone be- 
fore would be given in a chapter on the 
history of the teaching of religious edu- 
cation. Final comments and conclusions 
would be included in “Current Trends 
and Problems.” ‘The final arrangement 
was the result of conference with Dr. Coe 
when the material was ready for the 
printer. 

Several letters were sent during the 
semester in an effort to secure informa- 
tion from colleges which had not an- 
swered the original request or whose 
questionnaire blanks had been incomplete. 
Tabulations and distributions had to be 
postponed until after the first of June in 
order to include all possible data. In 
this survey material Mrs. Clapp worked 
on the length of time courses in religious 
education had been established and the 
teachers of such courses,—their names, 
degrees, rank in the faculty, other courses 
taught and where they received their pro- 
fessional training. Mr. Hanna collected 
the aims of instruction in religious edu- 
cation and, with Mr. Limbert, compiled 
the response of students to courses in re- 
ligious education. Mr. Limbert and Mr. 
Alderton gathered together the facts con- 
cerning the institutions where courses in 
religious education are given, the place 
of religious education courses in the cur- 
riculum as a whole, the courses in re- 
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ligious education that are being offered 
and the methods used in these courses. 
The final combination and arrangement 
of this material was made by Mr. Lim- 
bert. 

The study of the text-books occupied 
much time during the second semester. 
From the names of the books reported 
in the schedules a list was compiled giv- 
ing for each book the title, author, col- 
lege using it and the number of times it 
was used as a text or as a reference. The 
fourteen books most frequently used as 
texts, plus Dr. Watson’s “Case Studies 
for Teachers of Religion” were selected 
for special study. 

The whole group spent a number of 
class sessions in drawing up tentative 
criteria for college text-books which, with 
a letter and the directions for use (Ex- 
hibits E, F, G), were sent to about 100 
persons prominent in the field of religious 
education. Several of the replies sug- 
gested changes in the wording or ar- 
rangement of the items or valuable crit- 
icisms of the scheme as a whole. Lack 
of time prevented a return of the re- 
vised criteria to this group for further 
comment, but the class made a few 
changes in the wording and in the order 
of the items so as to bring the standards 
in line with the criticisms received and 
with its own second judgment. These 
standards for college text-books (Ex- 
hibit H) were then sent, one for each of 
the 15 texts chosen, to 25 judges with 
the request that they evaluate as many 
of the 15 as possible. 

In the meantime the weightings of the 
items in the Tentative Criteria (Exhibit 
E) were worked out as follows. The 
weight assigned in Column II for each 
item was multiplied by the weight as- 
signed the division in Column I. A fre- 
quency distribution was formed for each 
item and the median computed on the 
basis of the total number of replies. The 
items were then arranged in order of 
importance, thus indicating the relative 
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importance by rank given by the judges. 
The ratings given each book by each of 
the judges were ranked according to this 
scheme, the medians found and the books 
evaluated accordingly. In addition to 
this numerical work Miss Murphy has in- 
cluded in her study, Chapter V, a brief 
review of each book based on the judg- 
ments thus secured. 

The second semester’s work, continued 
on into June, also saw the writing of the 
chapter on the general college situation 
by the chairman of that committee, Miss 
Richards. The vigorous condensation 
necessary to bring the original reports 
into the compass of a chapter made it 
seem wiser to append a brief bibliogra- 
phy giving the main sources of informa- 
tion rather than to try to annotate for the 
references behind each statement. 

In somewhat the same fashion Mr. 
Alderton has prepared the chapter on the 
history of the college teaching of re- 
ligious education. He and Mr. Hanna 
have also gathered up the questions and 
conclusions of the year’s study in the 
final chapter on “Current Trends and 
Problems.” 

The group of six who must assume re- 
sponsibility for this Survey of Under- 
graduate Instruction in Religious Edu- 
cation would like to express their appre- 
ciation to their fellow students for the 
work which they inherited. Thanks are 
due to the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation at Teachers College for its assump- 
tion of all financial obligations for post- 
age, mimeographing, etc., and for the 
desk room allowed the group in the De- 
partment’s already congested quarters. 
For the diagrams which appear in the 
survey we are indebted to Mr. George L. 
Maxwell who added this significant piece 
of cooperation to his earlier labors. It 
is impossible to mention by name the 
many persons who have contributed to 
this undertaking—all those in the colleges 
who not only answered questionnaires 
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but who volunteered information, sug- 
gestion and encouragement ; the men and 
women who served as judges of text- 
books; and the members of the Teachers 
College faculty to whom the group, in- 
dividually and collectively, appealed for 
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counsel and information. To one per- 
son, however, we are peculiarly indebted. 
For, without Dr. Coe’s initial suggestion 
and continuing interest and guidance, the 
enterprise would have been neither un- 
dertaken nor completed. 


EXHIBIT A 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Name of Institution 
Type of Institution (a) denominational 

-  (b) state 
No. of students enrolled during academic year, 1925-26: 
(a) undergraduate (b) igradtiate nee eeu), Cee verre ae eee 
Is it possible to take a major in Religious Education? 
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Key to Columns: 


1. Number of semester hours announced, 1925-1926. 

2. Enrollment during last semester in which course was offered. 

3. Required for graduation. 

4, Elective. 

5. Department to which attached. 

6. Number of years course has been established. 

7. Undergraduate classes to which course is open; e. g., Freshman, 1; Sophomore, 2. 
8. Open to graduate students only. 

9. Open to both graduate and undergraduate students. 

10. Lecture method used primarily. 


Textbook—recitation method used primarily. 


12, Discussion—report method used primarily. 
13. Combination of methods used. 
14. Practice teaching or observation provided for. 
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EXHIBIT B | 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCHEDULE: 


“INSTRUCTORS AND TEXTBOOKS 


List the following information about the person or persons who teach the courses included 


on the enclosed survey schedule: 


Names 


Faculty Rank, e. g., 
Instructor, Professor 


} . 
Other Courses Taught in 


Degrees Addition to Those in R. E. 


List the following data concerning textbooks and major reference books used: 


Textbooks Used: 
Title and Author 


Title of Course 


EXHIBIT C 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOPERATION IN 
THE SURVEY OF CLASSROOM IN- 
STRUCTION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
DEFINITION. By the term ‘Religious 
Education” in this survey is meant the theory 
and practice of teaching religion. It does not 
include courses on the Bible, Psychology, 


Major Reference Books Used: 
Title and Author 


Ethics, and other related subjects unless these 
courses definitely deal with the teaching of 
religion. 

PROCEDURE. 

(1) Please make any necessary corrections 
in the data which the students have gath- 
ered on the enclosed survey schedule 
from a study of the catalog of your in- 
stitution. 
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(2) Please supply all possible information 
in the spaces on the schedule which have 
not been filled. 

A very early reply will be appreciated, since 
the students hope to be able to compare and 
compile the returned data soon after Decem- 
ber 22nd. 


Explanatory Notes: 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS includes all un- 
dergraduate and graduate students in alk depart- 
ments and schools of the institution during the 
year 1925-1926, excluding those enrolled in Sum- 
mer Session or Extension work and excluding 
duplications. 

MAJORS: if the system of major and 
minors is not used in your institution, mark 
“No majors” in the appropriate space. 

INSTRUCTORS: the question concerning 
full-time instructors should be answered in the 
light of the definition of “Religious Education” 
given above. 


SEMESTER HOURS: if the academic year 


last line after the total number of hours 
offered. 

ENROLLMENT IN COURSES: if any 
course has not yet been taught, although an- 
nounced in the catalog, mark O in Column 2. 


EXHIBIT D 
December 8, 1926. 
My dear Mr. —-—————_—_ 

No detailed study of re teaching of re- 
ligious education in colleges has been published 
since the Religious Education Association re- 
port of 1915. With a view to bringing this 
matter up to date will you supply a few items 
of information about your own institution? 

The enclosed survey blank contains all the 
information on certain points that a group of 
my graduate students could find in your cata- 
log. Will you please make any necessary cor- 
rections and additions? Will you also fill out 
the other blank, and return the whole at the 
earliest moment? We hope to assemble all 
the material by December 22nd. 


in your institution is divided into three terms Thank you. Very truly yours, 
instead of two, write “quarter hours” on the GrorcEe A. Cor. 
EXHIBIT FE’ 


TENTATIVE CRITERIA FOR COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


I. EXTERNAL FORM 


Paper (quality) 
Type (size, clearness) 


Sai os Re 


II. LITERARY FORM 


paragraphs) 


1. Binding (durability, attractiveness ) 


Arrangement of page (spacing, margins) 
Press work (evenness of imprint, typographical accuracy) 


1. Style (choice of words, clearness, coherence, use of illustrations,—in re- 
lation to college students) 
2. Titles and Captions (appropriate headings for sections, chapters and 


3. Tables of Contents, Index (brevity, completeness) 
4, Footnotes, Appendices (accuracy, appropriateness) 


III. SELECTION OF MATERIAL 

1. Scope (adequacy in reference to range of topic treated) 

2. Breadth of Background (recognition of relation of material to important 
social and philosophical problems) 

3. Balance (space and emphasis in proportion to significance of material) 

4. Accuracy in statements of fact (indication of sources) 

5. Judgments and Conclusions (indication of grounds for reasoning) 

6. Adequacy for present use (in light of current developments in education, 
psychology, religious thought, natural sciences, etc.) 

7. Inclusiveness (recognition of conflicting points of view) 

Consistency (in relation to expressed or implied point of view) 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL (for Classroom and Reference Use) 
1. Division of material (logical and comparable units) 


2. Questions (clearness, stimulation to thought) 
Suggestions for further study (library readings and research) 
4, Suggestions for gathering additional data from the field observation, sur- 
veys, experimentation, etc. 
5. Bibliography (inclusion of varying viewpoints, annotation or classification) 


1, Identical with Table X, p. 45. 


Signature of reviewer soi ee, PL ee eee eee 
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EXHIBIT F 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOPERATION IN 
ESTABLISHING TEXTBOOK 
CRITERIA 


1. Wetghting of Major Divisions, There are 
four large divisions into which the criteria 
have been grouped, marked with Roman 
Numerals. 


a) Decide which of these four groups is 
most important, in your judgment, in 
evaluating textbooks on religious edu- 
cation for college students. (The term 
“religious education” in this survey ap- 
plies primarily to the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching religion, not to courses 
in the Bible.) 


b) Assign a weight of 5 to that division 
which you consider of greatest im- 
portance. Place the figure 5 in Col- 
umn I opposite the corresponding ma- 
jor division. 

c) Assign weightings to the other three 
divisions, using a weight of 5 if of 
equal importance, of 4 if approxi- 
mately 80% as important, or of 3, 2, 
or 1 in a correspondingly decreasing 
ratio. Place the figures in the appro- 
priate spaces in Column I. 


d) It does not matter what the total of 
the four weightings happens to be. 


2. Weighting of Individual Criteria. Within 
each major division there are from four 
to eight items. Proceed within each of 
these groupings in the same way in which 
you assigned weights to the four divi- 
sions. 


a) Assign a weight of 5 to that item 
which you consider most important 
within its group. Place the figure 5 
in Column II opposite that criterion. 


b) Assign weightings to the other stand- 
ards within the group, using a weight 
of 5 if of equal importance, of 4 if ap- 
proximately 80% as important, or of 
3, 2, or 1 in decreasing ratio. Place the 
figures in the corresponding spaces in 
Column IT. 


c) It does not matter what the total of 
the weightings within a division may 
be, nor how much the totals of the 
four groups vary. 


d) When the weighting is complete, there 
should be a number in Column II op- 
posite each criterion. 


3. Criticism of Criteria. After the weighting 
has been made, add in any convenient place 
on the same sheet or on a separate page 
changes which you consider desirable in the 
wording or arrangement of the statements. 
Make note of any of the proposed criteria 
which you think should not be included. 
Add any other criteria which you consider 
significant. 


EXHIBIT G 
March 19, 1927. 

You may already know that a survey of “Un- 
dergraduate Instruction in Religious Educa- 
tion” is being made by a group of Teachers 
College students under the guidance of Dr. 
George A. Coe. One of the most difficult parts 
of the study is a fair evaluation of the books 
which are used most frequently as texts in Re- 
ligious Education in the colleges. In an effort 
to avoid the dominance of any single view- 
point, we are seeking to establish standards for 
judging these textbooks by submitting the en- 
closed “Tentative Criteria” to a large group of 
professional leaders in religious education. 

These tentative criteria have been formu- 
lated by a small group after considerable dis- 
cussion and consultation. The statements in 
parentheses indicate briefly the meaning of each 
standard. We are requesting you to cooperate 
in the enterprise in two ways: (1) by giving 
a weighting to the major divisions and the 
specific items as they are now formulated, fol- 
lowing the directions that are enclosed; (2) by 
criticizing the criteria themselves, noting on the 
other side of the sheet or on a separate page 
any changes that you consider desirable. 

When the standards have been weighted and 
revised, they will be used by a smaller group 
of judges for rating a number of textbooks 
which are in current use. The results of the 
study will be made available in printed form 
when completed, along with other parts of the 
survey. 

An early reply will be appreciated, in order 
that the tabulations and computations may be 
made. We hope that you can return the cri- 
teria by April ist at the latest. 

With sincere thanks for your cooperation, we 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Rutu E. Murpuy. 
P. S. Several books have been published so re- 
cently that they do not appear in reports from 
institutions for the year 1925-1926. If there 
are any new books in the field of Religious 
Education that you would like to see rated as 
texts, please write the name of the book and 
its author at the bottom of the sheet of cri- 
teria. 
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EXHIBIT H* 


EVALUATION OF BOOKS USED AS COLLEGE TEXTS IN RELIGIOUS 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


(23) 


Standards for College Text-Books 

Binding: The book should be so bound as to be attractive in appearance, 
reasonably durable, and moderate in cost. 

Paper: The paper should be of such weight, texture, and color, as to 
combine serviceableness, compactness, and attractiveness. 

Type: The type should be of such size and clearness as to insure ease of 
reading. 

Spacing: The material should be so spaced on a page as to provide sym- 
metry of form and facility of reading, without unduly increasing the 
size of the book. 

Printing: The book should be a product of good workmanship, evidenc- 
ing evenness of imprint and typographical accuracy. 

Table of Contents, Index: The table of contents and index should be ac- 
curate, concise, and sufficiently detailed for ready use. 

Division of Material: The material should be divided into logical and 
comparable units for convenience in study. 

Titles, Headings: The chapter titles should be appropriate and sugges- 
tive, and there should be sufficient headings of smaller sections to indi- 
cate the progress of thought. | 

Style: The style of the book should conform to good literary stand- 
ards and be suited to students’ interests and ability, in respect to diction 
and vocabulary, clearness, coherence, and illustrations. 

Psychological Organization: The material of the book should be arranged 
psychologically to a sufficient degree to provide contact with familiar stu- 
dent experiences and concepts, and to make possible a continuous devel- 
opment of thought. 

Questions: Questions which are raised by the writer in the course of the dis- 
cussion or at the end of chapters should be clearly stated and thought- 
provoking. 

Special Topics: Topics for special study and discussion should be sug- 
gested, with prominent attention to current changes and problems. 

Field Study: The book should provide guidance in gathering additional 
data from the field and in gaining practical experience, by including sug- 
gestions for observation, surveys, and experimentation. 

Bibliography: There should be a bibliography which indicates the signifi- 
cant source materials and gives recognition to varying viewpoints. 

Footnotes, Appendices: The book should contain in footnotes and appen- 
dices any reference and explanatory material which is relevant but which, 
if included in the main text, would interrupt the coherence of the writ- 
er’s presentation. 

Scope: The scope of the material should be wide enough to cover ade- 
quately the field under consideration, in accordance with the aim of the 
writer and in light of its use by college students. 

Balance; The material should be given space and emphasis in proportion 
to its significance and in accordance with the practicability of its use by 
students. 

Facts: Statements of fact should be accurate and the sources should be 
indicated, unless widely known. 

Judgments and Conclusions: The basis for any judgments and conclu- 
sions which the author makes on important points should be clearly in- 
dicated. 

Inclusiveness: Conflicting points of view on major problems of theory or 
practice should be recognized and fairly represented. 

Consistency: The writer’s treatment of his material should be consistent 
with his expressed or implied point of view. 

Breadth of Background: There should be an indication of the relation 
between the specific field covered in the book and wider social, educa- 
tional, and philosophical problems; in other words, the book should have 
“cultural” setting. 

Current Adequacy: The hook should be adequate for present use, in 
light of current developments in education, psychology, religious thought, 
natural sciences, etc. 
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character education—education as practiced in church, college, school, and hom 
It studies problems of leadership, the correlation of agencies, scientific ‘methods 
which may be used in religious and character development. It faces the need for 
an adequate philosophy, and gives voice to thoughtful men and women wa ARS. i 
thinking and experimenting and accomplishing results. _ si pay 


A survey of recent issues shows the sweep of problems studied: 
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i on fo 2) ea gr Development of Character Through yainny and Home 
Some Problems of Leadership 
November: )... Religious Education in Community Terms | 
Character Education in Public Schools 
December’ ...... .Religious Education and Esthetic Culture 
A Comprehensive Bibliography 
‘ 1928—January ......... Religious Education and Psychology 
a February: ous. 3: Religious Education and Science 
a DAME He, © ob 2 Research in Religious Education 
April ........... Education in Religion in an Age of Science ” 
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The six sections which comprise this monograph were first pub- 
lished as separate articles in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Brought 
together and unified in this volume, they form a study which should be 
placed in every college and university library, and cn the desk of every 
scientific investigator into problems of character formation. Pro- 
fessors Hartshorne and May are conducting the Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers College, Columbia University. The Pate |. eee 
volume reports one phase of that inquiry. ‘ 


